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| WITH THREE MORE 

REVIVALS IN SIXTH 
WEEK RAVINIA HAS 

| ECLIPSED ITS PAST 





Fe Ballester Achieves 


Noteworthy Success in 
“Pagliacci” “Tales of 
| Hoffmann” Has Excellent 
Performance with Defrére, 
Tokatyan, Rothier, Danise, 
Bourskaya, Sabanieva, Luc- 
chese and Maxwell in Cast 
| —Tito Schipa in “Martha” 
| Draws Immense Crowd to 
| Chicago Home of Summer 

Opera 

HICAGO, Aug. 4.—The sixth week 
/ of summer opera at Ravinia 
brought to hearing three more works: 


“Pagliacci,” “Tales of Hoffmann” ana 
“Rigoletto.” The standard set in the 





oe 











first week by Louis Eckstein has not 
ynly been maintained throughout, but 

t has been raised, and the summer’s 
achievements already eclipse the best 
work of any previous year. 

The week began with a performance 
of “Tosca” by the same cast as before: 
Florence Easton, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
‘and Giuseppe Danise in the principal 
parts and Gennaro Papi conducting. 

» On Sunday night “Pagliacci” was 
sziven for the first time this summer. It 
jwas. a distinct surprise because of the 
j}work of Vincente Ballester as Tonio. 

He had been heard in the réle last year 
and was liked in it, but nobody was pre- 
pared for the incredible growth in his 












icharacterization since then. Vocally he 
was superb, with a tendency to give the 
jaudience a little too much of his mag- 
— high tones, on which he liked to 
sawell, 

But it was in his acting that he had 
tbuilt up the réle until it could compare 
with the best impersonations of the dra- 
matic stage. He tossed bits of apple 
into the air and caught them in his 
mouth; he leered like an idiot; he chirped 
like a canary; he fell asleep in the 
Columbine-Pagliacci scene, nearly fall- 
“ng from his chair; he bounded out. of 
his dreams in fright as Canio threat- 
ened Nedda; and he kept the eyes of the 
audience upon him, no matter who was 
singing. He made the malicious half- 
wit convincing. 

Elisabeth Rethberg’s voice was in- 
‘ratiatingly beautiful in the “Balateila’ 
and gave to the music a delicacy and 
ightness of tone that were unusual. 
here were no weak spots in it, and the 
lality was pure and delightful at all 
nes. Her portrayal showed brains and 

sonality, and she was acclaimed by 
e audience. 
Morgan Kingston, the Canio, was ap- 
auded after the arioso at the end of the 
rst act. He did his best singing in the 
ene with Miss Rethberg in the second 
Désiré Defrére as Silvio and Gior- 
Cano Paltrinieri as Peppe were entirely 
itisfactory. Gennaro Papi conducted. 
“La Navarraise” was repeated after 
e “Pagliacci” performance. The cast, 
; before, included Ina Bourskaya, Ar- 
and Tokatyan and Léon Rothier. Louis 
isselmans conducted. 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano; 
‘a Pareto, coloratura soprano, and 
lfred Wallenstein, ’cellist, were soloists 
Monday night’s concert by the Chi- 
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THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 
Well-Known Chamber Ensemble, Which Will Open the Ninth Year of Its Activity in 


October with a Tour Extending to the Pacific Coast. 
Are Carl F. Tollefsen, Violinist; 


tion, Left to Right, 


Tollefsen, Pianist. (See Page 10) 


The Members of the Organiza- 
Paul Kéfer, ’Cellist, and Augusta 





cago Symphony. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

“L’Amico Fritz’ was repeated on 
Wednesday, drawing a large crowd to 
Ravinia. The cast was as before: Tito 
Schipa as Fritz, Thalia Sabanieva as 
Suzel, Giuseppe Danise as Rabbi David 
and Giordano Paltrinieri, Paolo Ananian, 
Marion Telva and Flora Cingolani in 
the lesser réles. Gennaro Papi conducted 
without a score. 

True to his promise to give the public 
a number of light operas, Mr. Eckstein 
produced “Tales of Hoffmann” on Thurs- 
day night. The impressive trio of the 
second act, which has not been heard in 
the Chicago Civic Opera for several 


years, was restored for the Ravinia per- 
formance. It was the biggest vocal mo- 
ment of the opera, as sung by Armand 
Tokatyan, Giuseppe Danise and Margery 
Maxwell. 
There were so many items of merit in 
the performance of this kaleidoscopic 
opera that they can hardly be more than 
catalogued. Best liked by the audience, 
without any doubt, was the clowning of 
Désiré Defrére in the character of 
Spalanzani. Finding the music did not 
give him a large enough opportunity, he 
embellished the réle with many bits of 
farce comedy, which had the audience 
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manta 3 REPORT 

FINEST . PROSPECTS 
FOR AN UNUSUALLY 
PROSPEROUS YEAR 


Advance Bookings in Excess 
of Preceding Season, Rec- 
ords of Leading New York 
Impresarios Show — Con- 
cert-Giving Business Re- 
veals Greater Stability, 
with Advent of Improved 
Methods on the Part of 
Local Managers — Small 
Communities in Large 
Numbers Roused to Interest 
in Music 


ONDITIONS in the concert world 

look particularly bright for the 
coming season, according to the esti- 
mates of a score of representative 
New York booking managers. The 
financial depression that has existed 
for several seasons is no longer so 
marked in the musical field. There has 
been also noticeable during the last 
few seasons a general awakening to 
artistic taste in the smaller centers, 
and communities which number only 
a few thousands of inhabitants have 
provided guarantees suggestive of the 
one in the recent prizefight at Shelby, 
Mont., in order to hear one or more of 
the greatest personalities in music- 
dom. A more stable financing of the 
concert-giving business is in sight as 
the result of greater conservatism on 
the part of local managers, some of 
whom sustained losses in the past from 
too ambitious speculation. 
_ An advance survey of the approach- 
mg season shows that the calling of the 
musical manager is being reduced more 
than ever to a science, with the growth 
of large musical managerial syndicates 
in the large cities and the elimination of 
“fly-by-night” agents who imposed upon 
both the public and artists. Sound eco- 
nomic principles under present condi- 
tions must govern the calling of the 
local manager, which in the past has at 
times been conducted in rather amateur 
fashion. There has been a new standard 
of musical judgment created, and it is 
no longer possible to inflict well press- 
agented artists of mediocre ability from 
abroad upon a gullible public. <A _ pro- 
test has also arisen against paying un- 
justified guarantees for mere celebrity. 
As one manager phrased it, “The day 
of the ‘star’ is over, despite the fact that 
the foremost artists will always com- 
mand a fee commensurate with their 
powers.” 

A consensus of reports from managers 
of leading artists and orchestras indi- 
cates that the season’s activity will be 
unprecedented. Even though fewer new 
artists are announced as recruits to the 
operatic and concert contingents, the ad- 
vance engagements of notable singers 
and instrumentalists exceed those of last 
year. The next season gives promise of 
being better established than the preced- 
ing, according to George Engles, man- 
ager of Paderewski and other artists, 
as well as of the New York Symphony. 


[Continued on page 2] 
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N. Y. Managers Are Optimistic About 
Prospects for Coming Musical Season 
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He characterizes the orchestral pros- 
pects as “bully,” with every available 
date on tour for the Damrosch orchestra 
booked early in the summer. 

The New York Philharmonic, through 
D. E. Porter, associate manager, fur- 
nishes a statement to the effect that its 
fall and spring tours for next season 
were arranged a long time ago. The 
former includes the college communities 
of New Haven, Conn.; Northampton and 
Holyoke, Mass.; Hanover, N. H., and 
Boston. The subscriptions of the Phil- 
harmonic as late as a month ago ex- 
ceeded by many thousands of dollars 
those of last season. 

F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau predicts a record season, 
with a healthy tendency not to over- 
buy by local managers—a practice that 
in some instances resulted in cancella- 
tions and “holes” in the artists’ routing. 
The Daniel Mayer management says 
that business is a long way ahead, as 
compared with the same time last year, 
the Denishawn Dancers, for instance, 
being booked solid throughout the 
winter. 

The office of S. Hurok reports that its 
business to date amounts to $2,000,000 
for next season, and that the schedules 
for Mme. Schumann Heink and Chalia- 
pin were completely filled some time ago, 
whereas Anna Pavlowa and her com- 
pany have 200 contracts for engage- 
ments of two and more performances. 
Similarly Evans & Salter predict a 
better season for every grade of artist, 
apart from headliners. Under their 
management Mme. Galli-Curci and Tito 


Schipa, who are distinctly of the latter 
class, have been solidly engaged until the 
late spring. 

A strong undercurrent of awakening 
artistic taste is remarked by C. E. Gilpin’ 
of Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
who warns against attempts to exact 
“star” fees from a long-suffering public 
—the eagerness of which for music 
seems, however, to be as strong as ever. 
The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, through 
John Adams, reports the public to be 
staunch in its support of reliable artists 
of the best standing, though wary of the 
manager who, without proper discrimi- 
nation or financial ability, exploits un- 
known and inferior personalities. 

The new communities recruited to the 
ranks of concert-giving are especially 
numerous this season, aécording to Max 
Endicoff of the Mischa Elman Concert 
Direction. Where these small centers 
are able to meet the guarantee required 
for a first-class artist, they become the 
staunchest supporters of*music. 

Among those who report conditions 
eminently satisfactory, so far as advance 
bookings serve to show, are Catharine 
A. Bamman, who states that her office 
has received one-third more contracts for 
the coming year than last Season; Annie 
Friedberg, who anticipates a very fine 
season, and M. H. Hansori, to whom the 
next season seems in prospect very { 
favorable. Fortune Gallo reports an 
overwhelming advance sale for*the au- 
tumn engagements of the San Carlo 
Opera Company. Other managers whose 
predictions are distinctly favorable are 
Charles L. Wagner, Haensel & Jones, 
Antonia Sawyer and the Supreme Con- 
cert Direction. 





STADIUM AUDIENCES 





Compositions by Americans 
_ Given First Hearings 
in N. Y. Series 


Compositions which gained awards in 
the contests held by the Stadium Con- 


certs Committee were played last week 
under the baton of Willem van Hoog- 
straten at the Lewisohn Stadium of the 
College of the City of New York. Max 
Kidder’s Two Interludes for Orchestra, 
“Before Parting” and “Rondel,” were 
performed on the evening of Aug. 2. 
These compositions, which received a 
joint cash award in the contest, proved 
to be suavely melodious, though not ex- 
ceptionally original in theme and or- 
chestration. ‘“‘Rondel” was the more 
spirited of the two and showed a better 
distribution of the instruments in scor- 
ing. Mr. Kidder was called to the front 
to acknowledge the applause. The re- 
mainder of the program included Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” Overture and Debussy’s 
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Music to Be Encouraged at 
White House Under 
Coolidge Régime 


: ASHINGTON, Aug. 8.—It is 
Z understood that President and 
Mrs. Coolidge will encourage musi- 
cal activities at the White House to 
an extent which has not been pos- 
sible since the Roosevelt Adminis- = 
tration. The new President is a : 
lover of music, and his wife, who 
has a fine singing voice, took an 
active part before her marriage in 
many musical functions in her 
home city of Northampton, Mass. 
Their younger son, Calvin Cool- 
idge, Jr., took up the study of the 
violin several years ago and is said 
to have become a proficient player. =: 
Mrs. Coolidge, in a brief inter- 
view in the Presidential suite at : 
the New Willard Hotel, said: : 
“My time has been so largely 
taken up in my home duties, look- 
ing after my husband and the 
ralsing of our two boys, that I 
have not had much time to give to 
music, much as I should have liked 
to do so. Even before our mar- 
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riage a comsiderable part of my 
time was given to teaching in one 
of our Massachusetts State insti- 
tutions.” 


A. T. MARKS. 
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HEAR PRIZE WORKS 


“Fétes.” Several encores were added. 

Alois Reiser’s Prelude to the«,Opera 
“Gobi,” which won honorable miéntion 
in the contest, was played on Saturday 
evening. The work depicts the stffer- 
ing of Hagil, hero of the composer’s 
opera, upon the discovery of the faith- 
lessness of his wife, Iris. The score 
proved appropriate to thé mood and ex- 
hibited a commendable knowledge of or- 
chestral writing. Also on the program - 


were the “William Tell” Overture, two 


movements from Schubert’s “Unfinished” * 
Symphony and works by Wagner and 
Richard Strauss. 

A third composer, Nathan Novick, re- 
ceived honorable mention, and his “Rus- 
sian Sketches” were performed on Sun- 
day night. Mr. Novick struck an imagi- 
native note with “A Siberian Impres- 
sion,” “In a One-horse Sleigh,” “Chant” 
and “Dance.” The public reception was 
cordial and the composer was called upon 
to bow. This program listed also works 
of Mendelssohn, Handel, Chabrier and 
Johann Strauss. 

Two soloists were heard during the 
week. Helena Marsh, contralto, on 
Tuesday evening sang arias from “Sam- 
son et Dalila” and “Gioconda” with 
warmth of tone and artistic interpre- 
tation. The orchestra gave Smetana’s 
“Moldau,” Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” 
and works of Sibelius and Berlioz. 


The program on Friday evening was 
augmented by the playing of the Na- 
tional Anthem and the Funeral March 
from “Gotterdimmerung” on account of 
President Harding’s death. Bela Loblov, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, was 
heard for the first time as soloist. He 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto. His 
intonation was sure, his technique facile 
and unobtrusive, his tone smooth and 
flexible. Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen”’ 
was added as an encore. The orchestra 
presented the Grieg “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
No. 1; the “Rienzi” Overture and Bee- 
thoven’s “‘Leonore” Overture, No. 3. 

An all-Tchaikovsky program, includ- 
ing the Fourth Symphony. “Francesca 
da Rimini,” the Andante Cantabile for 
strings and the “1812” Overture was 
given on Monday. On Wednesday a mis- 
cellaneous list included Tchaikovsky’s 
“Italian Caprice” and works by Humper- 
dinck, Bizet, Dvorak and Liszt. 

R. M. K. 





Musicians Arriving and Departing 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, accompanied by 
Mrs. Damrosch and their daughters, 


Polly and Anita, arrived in New York 
Also aboard 


on the Majestic on Aug. 1. 


the Majestic were Emilio de Gogorza and 
his wife, Emma Eames, formerly of the 
Metropolitan. On the Resolute, arriving 
on Aug. 3, was Elena Gerhardt, lieder 
singer. Richard Bonelli, operatic bari- 
tone, and his wife, Pauline Cornelys, so- 
prano, sailed last week for Italy. Lee 





Pattison, pianist, and Mrs. Pattison lef: 


on the George Washington on Aug. 1, 


and Ellis Levy, assistant concertmaste) 
of the St. Louis Symphony, sailed from 
Montreal on the Regina on Aug. 4. Johr 
Charles Thomas, baritone, sailed on the 
Resolute on Aug. 7. 





Three More Operas Mounted in Sixth 
Week of Summer Season at Ravinia 
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and even the orchestra almost in convul- 
sions. Then, very ungraciously, he over- 
did it by taking unto himself all the 
applause and shoving Josephine Luc- 
chese and Giordano Paltrinieri into the 
background while he swept the floor with 
his exaggerated curtseys. 

Armand Tokatyan was a good singer 
and a good actor as Hoffmann, although 
a little too tragic in his manner for even 
the lovesick swain of Offenbach’s opera. 
Léon Rothier, after a farce comedy Cop- 
pelius, returned in the third act to do a 
weird, powerful and astonishing por- 
trayal of De, Miracle that was a mas- 
terpiece. Iv Bourskaya was the best 
Nicklaus heard in this region for years 
because she acted the part as well as she 
sang it. 

Thalia Sabanieva, as the consumptive 
Antonia, made the role one of the best- 
liked in the opera by the sweetness, 
freshness and youth of her voice and her 
exquisite singing. Josephine Lucchese 
and Margery Maxwell were satisfactory 
as Olympia and Giulietta. Giuseppe 
Danise was absolutely flawless as Daper- 
tutto, singing in the grand manner, with 
unimpeachable art and resonant, lovely 
voice. Louis Hasselmans' conducted, 
treating the score as if he loved it, but 
occasionally letting his players drown 
out the singers. 4 

On Thursday night “Faust” was re- 
peated with the former cast: Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, Florence Easton, Léon 
Rothier, Vincente Ballester and Margery 
Maxwell. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

On Friday night an. immense crowd 
gathered at Ravinia, drawn by the 
double magnet of “Martha” (always a 
favorite at Ravinia) and Tito Schipa. 
There were-moments of unusual bril- 


liance in the performance, for instances 
the “Good Night” quartet, sung by 
Graziella Pareto, Ina Bourskaya, Tito 
Schipa and Virgilio Lazzari. The audi- 
ence paid this quartet the tribute of per 
fect silence, fearing to break the spel! 
by ill-timed handclapping until the fina! 
note of the orchestral postlude. 

Graziella Pareto, in the name part 
was a little too much in the style of th: 
“grande dame.” Always an aristocrat. 
she finds it a bit difficult to unbend to 
such roles as Martha and Rosina. Sh» 
sang exquisitely, and the crystalline, 
fragile beauty of her tones in “The Last 
Rose of Summer” called out a thunder 
ing volley of applause. 

Tito Schipa, who sang Lionel, “stopped 
the show” with the “M’Appari” aria 
He made of it a work of finished voca| 
craftsmanship, soft, delicate, appealing 
and sung with that superb Schipa qual- 
ity which is entirely his own. The audi- 
ence shouted its approval, unable to 
content itself with mere clapping and 
stamping, and for a time it seemed that 
the performance would not be permitted 


to continue unless the “no encore” rule 


were broken. 

Ina Bourskaya had many _§ subtle 
touches of acting to make the rdle of 
Nancy convincing, and she sang well, 
with a freer, easier tone production than 
is usual with contraltos and mezzo- 
sopranos. Virgilio Lazzari made _ the 
music allotted to Plunkett gorgeous in 
vocal beauty with his rich organ tones. 
Paolo Ananian added his comic relief to 
the picture in the role of Tristan. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted suavely with the 
air of one who knew every detail of the 
score and drew out some noteworthy 
effects from the Chicago Symphony, 
which occupied the orchestra pit. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





MUSIC COMMITTEE 
FOR NEW ORLEANS 


City’s Forces Also Unite to 
Promote Orchestral 


Concerts 
By Helen Pitkin Schertz 


NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 4.—A Committee 
of Music, an activity of the Civic Bu- 
reau, is to be formed at an early date, 
according to M. A. Carso. The aim of 
the committee will be to combine the 
various musical interests of the city to 
improve local conditions. 

Noel Straus, music critic, is working 
for the unification of musical forces here 
for the establishment of a series of or- 
chestral concerts. If all the organiza- 
tions now bringing soloists from outside 
for recitals and all the clubs fostering 
local activities were to combine their 
efforts, orchestral concerts of the utmost 
interest should result. Visiting artists 
might then be heard as soloists with 
orchestra instead of in recitals. 

A recent community singing program 
at the High School auditorium at Mer 
Rouge was decidely successful. Interest 
in this form of music is growing steadily. 








Amato to Return to America in 
September 


A cable dispatch from Pasquale 
Amato, baritone, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, states that he will prob- 
ably return to the United States in Sep- 
tember, instead of the late winter, in 
order to sing in opera. His American 
managers, Haensel & Jones, have an- 
nounced that his concert tour, previously 
arranged for next April and May, will 
in that case open in the early autumn. 





Marguerita Sylva to Sing at Paris Opéra- 
Comique 

Marguerita Sylva, now in Paris, will 
fulfill a brief engagement at the Opéra- 
Comique before returning to New York 
early in November. She will sing in 
concerts in New York and elsewhere 
until February, when she will appear on 
Broadway as a dramatic actress in a 
play to be written by André Picard, 
author of “Kiki.” 


The Whispering Gallery 


ORGANISTS from all over the coun- 
try are to meet in convention at the 
Eastman School of Music on Aug. 27 
for four days, which will be devoted 
to the discussion of organ music and 
many programs of recitals. 

Bs * * 


AMONG those announced to take 
part are Harold Thompson, F. W. Ries- 
berg, Henry S. Fry, Healey Willan, 
Reginald L. McAll, Frank L. Sealy, John 
McE. Ward, Robert Berentsen, John fF. 
Hammond, Dr. T. Tertius Noble, H. C. 
Macdougall, Frank Stewart Adams, T. 
Scott Buhrman, Herbert S. Sammond. 
and H. Augustine Smith. Recitals wil 
be given by S. Wesley Sears, Dr. T. Ter- 





tius Noble, Harold Gleason, Palmer 
Christian and Dr. Willan. 
* + * 


FRANZ LEHAR, who has acquired 
fame in two continents as the compose! 
of “The Merry Widow,” is expected to 
visit the United States for the produc- 
tion of his new operetta based upon the 
life of Paganini. He is now at work 
upon the score, the American rights of 
which were acquired by J. J. Shubert 
during his recent trip to Europe. 

* * of 

THE DOMAIN of opera has been 
invaded by the Gaelic renaissance, for 
which the new Irish school of writers 
has been working so assiduously. “Sruth 
na Maoile” is a new opera in the dialect 
which was produced in Dublin the other 
day. THE FLANEUR. 





Dirk Foch Weds Actress 


Dirk Foch, composer and conductor, 
and Consuelo Flowerton, an _ actress, 
were married by City Clerk Cruise at 
the Municipal Building, New York, on 
Aug. 6. The bride is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander J. Flowerton 
of New York. Mr. Foch was born in 
Batavia, Java, and is the son of Dirk 
Foch, former Governor-General of the 
Dutch East Indies. Mr. Foch was 
divorced from his first wife, Daisy A. G. 
Johnsun, at The Hague in 1917. We has 
been conductor of the City Symphon 
of New York. Mr. and Mrs. Foch wi 
sail shortly for Europe, and plan t 
return in December. 
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YUMMER heat has _ banished 
from the 
ters, to seek recreation and opportunity 
‘or study in the and by the 
cean. Among those who have betaken 
hemselves to beach, forest and mountain 
op, are the musicians whose 
Pursuits are illustrated on this page. 
The appeal of Europe cannot be gain- 
artists, par- 


many 


artists metropolitan cen- 


woods 


vacation 


aid for a percentage of 
icularly those of the operatic 
it a season of the year when the lands 


cross the sea blossom with notable fes- 


sphere, 


ivals.. A great company remains loyal, 
owever, to the mountains and seascapes 
f America, and almost any well-known 
ylvan spot will in midsummer boast its 
nusical celebrity. From the rustle of 
he pines on the cool crags of our native 
nountain resorts, the derives 
nspiration for future scores. The singer, 
ifter a trying winter, finds in the soli- 


composer 


tude of rural spots the necessary back- 
ground for preparation for another sea- 


Wii! 


Hie to Woodland and Beach on Vacation 






































































































































PERSONALITIES OF PLATFORM AND STUDIO WHILE AWAY SUMMER HOURS 


son—not so easy a task at it seems to 
the auditor. Occasional concert engage- 
ments, in the case of a few artists, hard- 
ly serve to ruffle the placidity of vaca- 
tion. 

If a symposium 
artists’ favorite vacation spots, the coun- 
try would probably win over the seaside. 
Whether greater and the op- 
portunity to “rough it” is dear to the 
Cer- 


were available on 


seclusion 


musical soul is an open question. 
tain stragglers into an Adirondack fast- 
ness have on occasion experienced pro- 
found surprise upon encountering the 
unmistakable vision of a renowned color- 
atura in riding-breeches engaged in the 
non-esthetic occupation of digging bait. 
Similarly the dignified baritone unbends 
in midsummer, and over a pipe, and 
mayhap a toddy, swaps anecdotes, or 
cranks his motor car with gesture less 
majestic than in his customary rdéle of 
operatic villain. 

Percy Grainger, composer and pianist, 
who has passed the greater part of the 
last year in=Europe, is shown in No. 1 
as the guest of Frederic Delius, British 


composer (center), and Mrs. Delius in 
Frankfort. The second photograph 
is of Forrest Lamont, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera, who prefers a nautical life 
in the summertime. Marcella Sembrich 
and her pupil, Dusolina Giannini, mezzo- 
soprano, are shown in No. 3, in the 
garden of Mme. Sembrich’s summer 
home at Lake George, N. Y. “Going 
over programs” is the occupation en- 
gaging Anna Case, soprano, and F. C. 
Coppicus, her manager, in the grounds 


’ 


of the home of Mr. Coppicus in Port- 
chester, N. Y. (No. 4.) 
Ethyl Hayden, soprano, in No. 5 is 


mounted for a pre-breakfast canter, in 
the environs of Mme. Sembrich’s estate, 


where she is studying this summer. 
The group in No. 6 comprises M. V. 
Durmashkin, tenor and New York 
teacher of singing (center), with a 


group of his pupils who are studying 
in a country spot near the metropolis. 
With arms loaded with flowers, Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, pianist, (No. 7), is 
passing an idle week-end in a 
pleasant spot in the mid-West, prior 
to opening an early autumn series of 
four concerts in Pittsburgh. Dicie 
Howell, soprano, and Charles Gilbert 





Spross, composer, are shown (No. 8) in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., where both were 
members of the faculty at the Civic 
Master Summer School. 

Walter Golde, accompanist and coach, 
is photographed (No. 9) as he steps 
into a motor-car at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., where he has been interrupting 
his summer of teaching in New York, 
with week-end visits with his wife. Mr. 
Golde says the motor-car is not his own, 
but “borrowed for the occasion.” Merle 
Aleock, American contralto, who will 
make her début with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the coming season, 
finds vacationing on a window ledge 
(No. 10) not the least comfortable form 
of recreation—provided the window is 
situated in Atlantic City. 

California is the region which lured 
Mildred Bryars, contralto, this summer, 
and she is seen in No. 11, after making 
a trip through that State, resting at 
Lake Louise in Canada. “Last scene 
of all” is on the Riviera, where the 
Duncan Dancers have been passing a 
vacation before making their proposed 
American tour. Left to right are Anna 
and Lisa Duncan; George Hottois, their 
European manager, and° Margo Duncan. 
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Composers See Possibilities in Musical Comedy 
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Replies to Questionnaire Show That Present Forms of Light 
Entertainment Find Supporters Among Serious Writers 
—Frederick Jacobi Enthusiastic About Best Jazz—Daniel 
Gregory Mason Urges Self-Criticism as First Step to 
Better Things—Good Work Can Come Only Through 
Little Theater Movement—Paul Tietjens Finds Jazz an 
Advance in Popular Music 


By P. CHARLES RODDA 


TR EE Cee ee 


S American proc comedy worth while? 


MUTE ee 


ATU UEC ee 


The question which suggested 


an inquiry into the possibilities of the lighter forms of musical enter- 
tainment: persistently recurs in the course of peregrinations on Broadway. 
™ answér, one would expect an affirmative chorus from the composers of 
musical comedy, but the present series of articles has shown that the “ayes” 
have been qualified by some constructive criticism and a recitation of 


ideals and hopes. 


So far the inquirer has reported the 
views of two representative figures ac- 
tive in the field today—Victor Herbert 
and Jerome Kern—and, posthumously, 
the vigorous criticism of one who had 


retired some years ago after a success- 
ful career—Gustave Kerker. In an en- 
deavor to ascertain how musical comedy 
is regarded by others, a letter embody- 
ing a few suggestive questions intended 
to invite discussion was addressed to 
several well-known musicians; also to 
one or two composers who have been 
identified with lighter music. 

The questions submitted were as fol- 
lows: 
(1) Is American musical comedy 
worth while? 
(2) Do you find in the present 
form any distinctive idiom which 
might be described as American? 
(3) How does the modern produc- 
tion compare to the works of Sulli- 
van, Planquette, Cellier, Messager? 
From the inclusion of André Messager 
in the last question it might be argued 
that other contemporaries of prominence 
should have been mentioned, but Mes- 
sager has adhered to operetta style, aim- 
ing at a high standard and writing with 
a distinctive grace. As the Parisian 
critics have contended, he lacks origi- 
nality, but he has given the stage sev- 
eral enjoyable works. One of Alfred 
Cellier’s successes was “The Mounte- 
banks” to a libretto by Gilbert, but his 
chief monument is found in “Dorothy,” 
a remarkably popular work. Robert 
Planquette is familiar through “Les 
Cloches de Corneville,” but some might 
pass over this work in favor of “Paul 
Jones.” Any discussion of Arthur Sulli- 
van would be superfluous here, for the 
position of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
works in the history of comic opera re- 
mains unchallenged, and the lustre they 
brought to the Savoy Theater is un- 
dimmed today. 

So much for the questionnaire. It re- 
mains to present the replies received, and 
these follow in alphabetical order: 


Higher Standard Wanted 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN: “TI cer- 
tainly think American musical comedy 
worth while if it gets back a certain 
degree to the better standard of light 
opera, that held forth not uncertainly 
from 1892 to 1900, when the attractive 
books and the lilting melodies of Her- 
bert, De Koven, Luders, Sloane, Leslie 
Stuart and others were at their height. 
Victor Herbert can write just as beauti- 
ful music at this moment for the stage 
as he did in the ‘older days,’ could he 
but find the right brand of libretto—and 
granted the producers allowed him to do 
so. He is handicapped by them, I think. 
I cannot feel that the present form of 
musical comedy has a distinctive idiom 
which could be described as ‘American,’ 
interesting and all as it is. I do not 
think one can justly compare the pres- 
ent form with the works of Sullivan, 





Planquette, etc. They seem to me dia- 
metrically opposite.” 

CARL ENGEL, Chief of the Music Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress: “Of course 
American musical comedy is worth while. 
And if you saw the operettas that are 
pouring in on us from Germany, France, 
Austria and Italy, you would come to 
the conclusion that those gentlemen in 
Europe jolly well thought so too. Imi- 
tation—be it ever so unsuccessful and, 
let it be said, impossible—is something 
of a compliment.” 

ARTHUR FOOTE: “Musical comedy is 
worth while, especially because it is an 
attractive form of theatrical entertain- 
ment and a bulwark against the movie. 
I do not. see any distinctive American 
idiom, but have too little practical ac- 
quaintance with these musical comedies 
to feel sure that I have a well-considered 
opinion. The very best of them do com- 
pare favorably with those of Sullivan 
and the others mentioned, but there are 
not many such.” 


Champions the Best Jazz 


FREDERICK JACOBI: “Some American 
musical comedies are very worth while 
indeed. The best of Jerome Kern, Louis 
Hirsch and George Gershwin have, for 
me, an infinite charm. The idiom is, to 
me, very distinctively American, and if 
we include in this the best of the jazz 
element, which all of these composers 
use so well, I think we have the most 
characteristic note, musically, which has 
come out of America in any line. It is 
full of humor, frank sensuality and joy 
of living—a more healthy product than 
the South American tangos, which, com- 
bined with their great seduction, are 
somewhat morbid in character. 

“Tt is difficult to compare our musica! 
comedy with the works of the French 
masters of the operetta. We live in a 
more cynical, less sentimental age. To 
me, therein lies the great difference be- 
tween the composers of light music in 
the United States (I do not like to think 
that you limit your questionnaire to 
musical comedy proper, for some of our 
best things are put forward in the revues 
and shows like ‘Shuffle Along,’ where 
the ‘comedy’ is on an infinitely lower 
plane than the ‘music’) and the masters 
whom you mention. In spite of my al- 
most unbounded enthusiasm for the best 
in jazz and other light music in our 
country, I feel constrained to say that I 
do not think that we have among us— 
yet—a Sullivan or an Offenbach.” 


Improvement Through Little 
Theatre 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON: “Regarding 
our American musical comedy, it seems 
to me that the first step towards better 
things is candid self-criticism, which in 
turn is to be attained only by abandon- 
ing our systematic optimism, interfering 
as it does at every turn with our seeing 
ourselves as we are. Let us admit, then, 
first, that while we have produced a few 





in answer to the question: 





OOD WORK in musical comedy can come only as good work in 
the drama has come, that is, through the little theater movement, 
which makes it economically possible to succeed through the suffrage 
of the small percentage of the public which appreciates good quality. 
Daniel Gregory Mason advances this argument in the accompanying 
article, the fourth of a series based on an investigation by MUSICAL 
AMERICA of present-day musical comedy. 
Dr. Mason is one of several composers who here contribute opinions 
“Is American musical comedy worth while?” 
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operettas of real merit, such as De 
Koven’s ‘Robin Hood’ and _ Victor 
Herbert’s ‘Red Mill,’ these are more or 
less happy accidents, and are bound to 
be, so long as our composers and pro- 
ducers are obliged by economic condi- 
tions, especially by the high rents of 
metropolitan theaters, to please the 
great mass of the public; and, second, 
that good work in musical comedy can 
come only as good work in the drama 
has come, that is through the little the- 
ater movement, which makes it economi- 
cally possible to succeed through the 
suffrage of the small percentage of the 
public which appreciates good quality. 

“IT have no doubt that our composers 
have the necessary talent, but were a 
Sullivan or a Messager to arise among 
us tomorrow he would get no hearing. 
He would be too subtle, too delicate, too 
witty, not noisy and trivial and rowdy 
enough to appeal to our taste. Someone 
once gave this test for the success of a 
musical comedy in New York: Put a dog 
in the front row, and if he is exasperated 
by the ‘show’ into constant barking 
throughout, the show is a success. 

“Until we can develop a considerable 
public that can appreciate something 
better than ‘jazzing it up,’ we shall have 
no vital native light music. Even then 
we shall get it through the minority, 
not the majority. Therefore the work 
of individuals and small groups is the 
hopeful thing, and patting ourselves on 
the back and talking big is the thing 
that holds us back and makes us stag- 
nate in mediocrity.” 


Good Musical Comedy May Come 


PAUL TIETJENS: “In reply to the first, 
rather sophomoric question, ‘Is Ameri- 
can musical comedy worth while?’ I 
might be prompted to intimate that I 
have found it so. But that might per- 
haps be injecting a note of levity into 
the discussion that it may not wish to 
invite. There are no doubt many poor 
and uninteresting musical comedies pro- 
duced, but if you mean to ask if for that 
reason that form of entertainment is of 
no value, I submit the following: Is it 
not conceivable that at some time a 
musical comedy may be written that will 
be so delightful and so altogether in- 
triguing that it will be a joy to count- 
less thousands, from the veriest moron to 
the highest of the highest of high-brows, 
thus amalgamating the human race? I 
grant you that this probability is not 
imminent, but the possibility exists. 
And as long as merely the hope for such 
an eventuality is there, why in the mean- 
time deny the Great American Public its 
indulgence in one of its favorite pas- 
times? It would be just as reasonable 
(and as unthinkable), simply because of 
its early vogue for wood alcohol, to abol- 
ish bootlegging. 

“In reply to the second question, I do 
find a very distinct American idiom in 
our musical comedies. They typify the 
youth and vigor of the nation and a joy 
of living based on health and sanity. 
As for jazz, there is nothing particularly 
occult about it. It has passed the cow- 
bell and automobile-horn stage. It is 
simply polyphony added to _ popular 
music. It has done much towards de- 
veloping new and fascinating rhythms, 
and its harmonies are becoming abso- 
lutely daring. They would have been 
considered iconoclastic before Wagner. 

“Jazz is an advance in popular music, 
just as polyphonous music marked an 
advance over monophonous music in the 
Middle Ages. It is certainly far more 
complicated than the simple, popular 
music of a generation ago, and in that 
sense it is an expression of our far more 
complicated modern life. 


Gilbert and Sullivan Immortal 


“As for question number three, much 
music is called good simply because it is 
dull. It is perhaps a manifestation of 
the Puritanical instinct present in so 
many people (sometimes unconsciously) 
that finds a thing must be bad because 
they like it, and, conversely, that it must 
be good because it bores them. I have 
been bored to extinction by Messager. I 
mention him because he is contemporary. 
I much prefer Victor Herbert, Irving 
Berlin and scores of others. Cellier I 
don’t know, so I can’t presume to speak 
of him. Planquette’s ‘Chimes of Nor- 
mandy’ became justly popular because of 
its tinkly tunes. But frankly, are they 
any better, are they as good as the tunes 
of Victor Herbert, Berlin and others too 
numerous to mention? They sufficed for 
their day, but our day is different and 


certainly no worse. Or were the good 
old days so much better than ours? 

“Sullivan is another story, or rather 
Gilbert and Sullivan—the two names 
should never be separated. I place them 
with the immortals. I regret extremely 
that Mr. Hinshaw does not give us 
yearly revivals of at least five or six of 
the Gilbert-Sullivan operas. He would 
earn the undying gratitude of a discern- 
ing even though limited public.” 

EMERSON WHITHORNE, Vice-President 
Composers’ Music Corporation: “Amer- 
ican musical comedy is most decidedly 
worth while. I find the most distinctive 
idiom, which might be described as 
American, in the scores of Victor Her- 
bert, Jerome Kern, Vincent Youmans, 
Louis Hirsch, William Daly, Irving Ber- 
lin, Joseph Tierney, etc. The works of 
Sullivan and Messager are naturally 
high standards for comparison. Har- 
monically and rhythmically we have set 
new standards; melodically we have done 
original things, but not always of great 
importance.” 

Other composers whose views were 
sought expressed themselves as unable 
to discuss the subject. Three acknowl- 
edgments of the questionnaire follow: 

ERNEST BLOCH: “I regret very much 
that I am not able to answer your ques- 
tions, as I am not familiar with Ameri- 
can musical comedy.” 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK: “Musical com- 
edy as well as theatrical matters are en- 
tirely out of my line and I could not give 
any intelligent answer to your ques- 
tions.” 

CHARLES MARTIN LOEFFLER: “Strange 
as it may seem to you, yet I have to con- 
fess that I have never had an oppor- 
tunity to hear any of the American musi- 
cal comedies to which you allude. Rest 
assured that it is not snobism that has 
made me stay away from these lighter 
forms of musical entertainment. I may 
say, however, that I am not an admirer 
of Offenbach, Sullivan and Planquette.” 

Typical Broadway productions will be 
discussed in the concluding article of the 
series next week. 


PROSPERING NEW ORLEANS 
CLUB MARKS ANNIVERSARY 








Cercle Lyrique Fosters Interest in Cho- 
ral Music—Young Violinist Heard 


NEW ORLEANS, July 28.—The Cercle 
Lyrique celebrated its thirteenth anni- 
versary recently. This organization was 
established to keep interest alive in such 
church music as the masses of Haydn 
and Mozart, which were set aside by the 
Roman Catholic Church under the Motu 
Proprio decree when the Gregorian 
forms were reverted to. On the advice 
of the late George L. O’Connell, other 
types of choral work were included in 
the scope of the society’s activities. He 
was conductor for nine years and upon 
his death Henri Wehrmann was ap- 
pointed. At the recent anniversary cele- 
bration a musical program was given by 
Mrs. F. W. Fromman, Mrs. Robert Wil- 
liams, Hilda Lanphier, Anita Deynoodt, 
Edith Rennyson, Bessie Weinberg, Anna- 
belle Burke and Emilio Bario. 

Daniel Lubowsky, seventeen-year-old 
violinist, who recently won a Leon Same- 
tini scholarship at the Chicago Musica! 
College summer school, has been inter- 
esting New Orleans by his talented play- 
ing in this city. 

The first of a series of concerts by the 
Boys’ Rotary Band, under the leadership 
of F. A. Baranca, was given recently and 
proved very interesting. 

HELEN P. SCHERTZ. 





City of Miami Sponsors Summer Band 
Concerts 


MIAMI, FLA., Aug. 4.—The City of 
Miami is sponsoring a series of band 
concerts during the summer months, to 
see whether there is a demand for music 
in the parks outside the tourist season. 
Erdell Mutchler, formerly a member of 
Pryor’s Band, is conductor of the sum- 
mer series, and has under his. baton 
twenty-six local players. The first con- 
cert drew an audience estimated at 2000 
persons, and great enthusiasm was 
shown, so that the project has started 
under the most favorable auspices. 
Lillian Flieland McKinney was soloist 
at the first and fourth concerts, and 
Walter Wilks, violinist, at the second, 
and the Lyons Brothers’ Quartet of 


Homestead sang on one program. All 
these artists were warmly applauded. 
A. M. FITZPATRICK. 
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Making the Small Town 
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The Story of Virginia Kyser, Who Has Achieved Artistic wai 
Financial Success as Local Manager in Rocky Mount, N. C. 
—Has Engaged Many Famous Artists and Has Never Had 
a Loss—Develops Music Appreciation as Connecting Link 
Between Artist and Audience—Insists Upon Hearers 


Knowing History of Program 


Numbers—What Good 


Music Is Doing for the Town 
-* Hal nda 


VNAUUNNLAN NATAL ! JUUUUUD AMULET LH 

HAT is wrong poor the con- 
cert business? From every 
section of the country have 
come reports that the taste 

for concert programs is on the wane. 





Some say the radio is to blame; 
others declare that cheap motion 
pictures have undermined the ap- 


preciation for good music, and still 
others give more general reasons for 
the falling off in attendance. The 
day has passed when the general 
public is acquainted with only a few 
outstanding personalities in the mu- 
sical world. The phonograph, the 
radio and wide means of publicity 
have made the layman better ac- 
quainted with the more important 
artists in the country. No one denies 
that there is, potentially, a great 
love of music in most communities. 
But the fact remains that during the 


last two seasons there has been an 
appalling lack of interest in the 


various artist courses offered in 
many places. If there is a potential 
demand for good music, and if there 
are artists capable of supplying that 
demand, what is wrong with the con- 
cert business that it is not thriving 
as it should? 

Down in Rocky Mount, N. C., there is 
an energetic young woman from whom 
the best of local managers might learn a 
thing or two. Not only is she creating 
a center in which the artist may be 
heard, but she is giving him an audi- 
ence, ready and waiting to receive what 
he has to give. Her name is Virginia 
Kyser, and she is not a piano teacher, a 
singing teacher or even a musician, but 
a simple lover of music who has under- 
taken to teach music appreciation in her 
city and has, incidentally, become a 
local concert manager, one who has not 
yet had a failure, artistically or finan- 
cially. Yet Rocky Mount is just like 
other Southern cities of 18,000 persons 
where concerts are either never given or 
given at a loss. There are no col- 
leges or State universities, no ‘beautiful 
auditoriums or anything to arouse great 
civic pride—unless it be the fact that it 
is a railroad terminal with one of the 
largest repair shops in the country. 

Of course, there are music teachers. 
Little Willy and Sister Susie are sup- 
posed to begin their piano lessons at a 
certain age, just as they are supposed 

lose their first teeth or have the 
measles. But the people could not have 
been very great music-lovers when Miss 
Kyser entered the arena, else the young 
idy whose father had spent hundreds 

' dollars on her musical education 
Would not have refused to buy a ticket 
lor the Russian Symphony on the plea 
that she had once heard the chief num- 

r on the program or the only place in 

city where phonograph records could 

bought would not have been _lo- 
ed in the rear of a bicycle repair 

p! How many Rocky Mounts there 

in this country and how few Vir- 
finia Kysers! 

lo tell the story of her accomplish 

t, it is necessary to begin at the be- 
nning. For if anyone had told her 
lve years ago that today she would 
holding regular classes in music ap- 
ation, bringing a group of her 
ls to New York each winter for a 
e-weeks’ season of opera, giving 
; on music throughout the State, or 
gine world-famous artists to her 
that had never heard a singer of 
than local reputation, she would 
died of fright. She has never been 
llege;: in fact, with the exception of 
ar in school when she was thirteen, 
er education was received from her 


else 


LU 


PASULADUUDAUVT TTT 

Sa And during that year in 
school when it came her turn to stand 
before the class to give a weekly talk 
on current events, she became so nervous 
that the doctor forbade her to continue. 


“Briinnhilde’s” Magic Spell 


But she loved music. There was no 
necessity to study, for could she not 
play “by ear” whatever she heard? The 


operas made a special appeal, and she 
would often spend hours thinking of the 
opera stories that her cousin, who had 
been to New York, would tell her. One 
day he gave her the score of “Walkiire’ 
and nl cat Be that she get someone to 
play the various motifs so that she might 
hear them and play them herself. So 
she took the score and went to an or- 
ganist and asked her to play it for her 
Adjusting her spectacles, the organist 
spied the name, Briinnhilde, and imme- 
diately asked who in the world she was. 
Likewise Wotan and the other charac- 
ters, until she had heard for the first 
time the story of “Die Walkiire.” “Are 
there any more stories in music like 
that?” she asked, and immediately asked 


Miss Kyser to come to her house the 
following night to tell her another. 
After Miss Kyser had told her of Aidu 


and her love for Radames, how they had 
loved and lost and died together under 


the ground, she said, “I think other peo- 
ple should know these stories, don’t 
you?” Of course, Miss Kyser agreed, 


and before the evening was over she was 
making plans to organize a class to hear 
Miss Kyser tell the stories of the operas. 

At the first session seven persons 
came, curious and timorous, to be sure. 
Miss Kyser herself says it was not an 
auspicious beginning, and but for the 
encouragement she received from Mrs. 
Kornegay, a former European opera 
singer, who had helped her in the pro- 
nunciation of the names, there would 
never had been another. Each class was 
her last, she vowed. Nevertheless, she 
continued a new opera each Friday 
afternoon. And at the close of the sea- 
son, when she undertook a review of the 
work, she found that Elsa, Lohengrin, 
Aida, Radames, Canio, Nedda and the 
rest of them were mixed up in a most 
remarkable way! But it was a begin- 
ning, and since then not more than three 
or four operas have been studied in a 
season. 


Opportunity Knocks 


Once Miss Kyser had begun her work, 
the doors of opportunity began to open 
on all sides. Through the death of the 
chairman of the music and arts depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club, she was 
offered that post for the remaining six 
weeks of the season. Nothing had ever 
been done by this department, and she 
consented to accept the chairmanship 
only on the condition that the club would 
really do something for music in Rocky 
Mount. The committee was astounded 
when she announced that if she were to 
head the committee the club must spon- 
sor a concert by an established artist; 
it must organize a community sing and 
plan a vesper organ recital by one of the 
city’s leading organists. After much dis- 
cussion the suggestion was adopted, and 
Rocky Mount had its first community 
“sing,” its first twilight organ recital! 
and heard its first great artist. 

Sophie Braslau was chosen to give the 
concert. It was then that Miss Kyser’s 
task began in earnest. She requested a 
copy of the program, read all she could 
find about the singer, got copies of the 
music, spoke before the various club 
schools and organizations and_ even 
coached them in concert manners. And 
when the evening of the concert arrived 


the hall was filled, not merely with lis- 
teners, but with persons who had been 
prepared to listen intelligently and get 


amount of pleasure. 
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Virginia Kyser, Teacher of Music 
not thinking about the splendor of her 
voice or the beauty of her gown, but 
knew that she was telling the story of a 
certain gentleman whos: wife had gone 
to Hades and back. It was not only a 
great event for the audience, but Miss 
Braslau asked of Miss Kyser, ““What on 
earth have you done to the audience? 
They are literally pulling the best out 
of me, for I have never felt or sung as 
I have tonight.” Incidentally the clu» 
netted a profit of $350 on the concert. 
The same plan has been followed in pre- 
senting Frances Alda, Albert Spalding, 
the Russian Symphony, May Peterson, 
Alberto Salvi, the Denishawns and oth- 
ers, and not only have the concerts beer 
successes artistically, but they have suc- 
ceeded financially, even without the 
backing of the Woman’s Club. 

“Our growth in music appreciation 
has been natural and normal,” said Miss 
Kyser. “I have not attempted to teach 
people to enjoy it merely for the sake of 
the music, but I have wanted them, 
through music, to get a new view of life. 
For if they miss the beautiful in life, 
they really miss all of life. I endeavor to 
show those who are members of my class 
that music is not outside our lives, but 
that it is within our very souls and is 
vitally connected with what we do and 
think. Sometimes it is hard to awaken 
this new life in people, but I have found 
that by varying the schedule of talks, 
basing the study of operas on the re- 
vivals or new works given at the Metro- 
politan, it links music in their minds 
with the outside world and gives them 
a new idea of its meaning. Or perhaps 
it explains a poem or a painting. 

“When the Denishawns came to Rocky 
Mount we spent almost two months in 
the most intense study. It was neces- 
sary to make a special trip to New York 
and spend thirty-five dollars for books 
of various histories and mythologies in 
order to know what they undertook to 
portray in the dance. In this way we 
read the entire ‘Remayama,’ the Odessy 


of India. For if there is to be devel- 
oped a real love and appreciation of 
music, there must be a knowledge of 


what it is all about. Persons have heard 
Massenet’s ‘Thais’ many times without 
stopping to think that the story is based 
on fact or without knowing that history 
records two women by the name of 
Thais. They listen to the opera as 
though it were a story of the imagina- 
tion, without realizing that every note 


Appreciation and Local Manager in Rocky Mount, 


Photo by Wooten-Moulton 

N. C. 
and word, even the famous ‘Meditation,’ 
tells of struggle and tragedy. How can 
people receive a message from music, 
unless they know the story on which it 
is based? Not only do we go into the 
story, its psychology, but we study the 
music. We become familiar with every 
motif, we know every word of the solos 
and duets that are sung on the phono- 
vraph and we seek to find their rela- 
tionship to our own lives. For, after 
all, it is life, and not music, that is the 
important thing. 


Good Music 


work is difficult, but there are 
many compensations,” continued Miss 
Kyser. “Not long ago a farmer’s wife, 
the mother of five children, called me on 
the telephone and asked about a coming 
attraction. For herself, her husband 
and family the cost would be eighteen 
dollars, but she said they felt it was wel: 
worth it, and she wanted me to know 
that they had cut out cheap entertain- 
ments in order to hear the best that 
came. Another instance is the increas- 
ing number of persons from Rocky 
Mount who attend concerts given in 
Raleigh, where, by the way, there are 
four colleges and universities, and yet 
many musical attractions have _ been 
given at a loss. Then there are the 
annual visits to New York. No, those 
interested are not rich. They are teach- 
ers and generally those of small means 
whose awakened interest in music com- 
pels them to make great sacrifices in or- 
der to hear a few operas. 
“Great times are ahead, 


4 ppreciated 
‘Tne 


for we are 


only touching the surface. All classes 
are beginning to feel the influence of 
music. It is the children with whom 
the greatest good could be accomplished, 


but unfortunately they are the hardest 
to reach. They get some knowledge of 
it in school, and almost every child is 
supposed to spend so many hours a week 


at the piano, whether he likes it or not. 
\ll that is good and quite necessary, 
but it is the love for music that must 
first be instilled. 

“The movement which I began in such 
a small way, and which I still continue 
in my mother’s rebuilt woodhouse, is 


Not 
‘Car- 
State 
home 


preading to other communities. 
long ago I was invited to talk on 
men’ before the faculty of the 
University. It is easy to talk to 
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Bornschein Wins First 
Prize for Choral Work 
in Chicago Competition 
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Photo by Bachrach 
Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 6.—Franz C. Born- 
schein has been informed that his set- 
ting of the poem, “The Sea,” by James 
McLeod, has been selected by the judges 
as the best among those of twenty-five 
candidates in the third annual competi- 
tion of the Swift & Company Male Cho- 
rus. The award was made by a jury 
composed of Dr. Walter Keller, Noble 
Cane and D. A. Clippinger. The win- 
ning composition is to be performed at a 
concert at Orchestra Hall in Chicago on 
Feb. 12. The composer has been asked 
to attend this performance. 

Mr. Bornschein is the winner of two 
out of three of these competitions held 





WANTED by YOUNG TENOR connection with first- 


class traveling concert quartette or trio. Good ex 
perience. Address G. F., care MUSICAL AMER 


ICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Wanted—College 
teacher, organ 


position by experienced lady 
and piano Also church organist 
and director. Graduate New England Conservatory 
and American Conservatory Address Box G. T., 
Musical America Co., 501 Fifth Avenue 


THE ACORN CLUB 


_A delightful home for girls studying in New 
York and for young women. Open all vear. 
Chaperonage for young. students. Booklet. 


Miss M. F. Fraser Miss M. E. Sliter 
305 W. 100th Street, New York 
Tel, Riverside 0460 

















$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
te canvass studios, cl and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 


Address Box 160, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
_ Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Aug. 12 
Second Week 
Goldwyn Presents Rex Beach's 
“THE SPOILERS” 
Presentations by Rothafel 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor 


mei ys GR be ly) ge ia Tchaikovsky 

; Andantino in Modo di Conzona, Scherzo, Finale 

Capitol Ballet Corps, Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina and 

Ballet Mistress; Doris Niles, Ruth Matloc k, Lena 
Belis, Ella Dagonova. 

Ballet from ‘‘Faust’’........ cheney . . -Gounod 
Soloist MADAME ELSA STRALIA, from the Royal 
Opera, Covent Garden 
“Tl Bacio’ Pe Pee eT OT aT ee ... Arditi 





—=PARAMOUNT PICTURESS™=™=" 


Theaters Under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


Third Consecutive Week 
Jesse L, Lasky Presents 
A James Cruze Productior 

“HOLLYWOOD” 

By Frank Condon Adapted by Tom Geraghty 
‘‘Dreams’’—Gladys Rice, Wendell Hart and 
Ensemble 
with Oscard and Marley 

ORCHESTRA 


Drigo’s ‘‘Serenade’’ 
RIVOLI CONCERT 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 


Second Week on Broadway 
Jesse L. Lasky Presents 
GLORIA SWANSON 
in a Sam Wood Production 
“BLUEBEARD’S STH WIFE” 
Screen version by Sada Cowan from Char!ton 
Andrews’ adaptation of Alfred Savoir'’s play 
RIESENFBLD’'S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 











— 





for the Swift & Company Male Chorus, 
his composition, “The Four Winds,” 
gaining the award in the 1921 competi- 
tion. He has gained honors in several 
national competitions held at Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Newark, Paterson and Jer- 
sey City. Among these awards are the 
first prize offered by the Chicago Madri- 
gal Club for a choral setting of Allan 
Cunningham’s “A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea” and the first prize of the 
New Jersey Tri-City Music Festival for 
his choral work, “Onowa.” He is the 
composer of many cantatas, choruses, 
songs, symphonic poems and numerous 
pieces for piano and violin. Mr. Born- 
schein, who graduated from the Pea- 
body Conservatory, is correspondent in 
Baltimore for MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Seattle Hears Braslau in 
Role of Indian Princess 
in Americanus Pageant 

















© Mishkin 
Sophie Braslau, as “Sacajawea” in Ameri- 
canus Pageant in Seattle 


One of the outstanding successes in 
the Americanus Pageant, given last 
week in Seattle, was achieved by Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, who assumed the 
role of Sacajawea, the Indian woman 
who led the Lewis and Clark expedition 
from Montana to the Pacific Coast. Miss 
Braslau gained her first reputation in 
an Indian réle when she created the part 
of Shanewis in Cadman’s opera of 
that name at the Metropolitan Opera 
House several years ago. The principal 
aria from this' score, “The Robin 
Woman’s Song,” a song which she has 
made peculiarly her own, was the one 
that she featured in the Pacific Coast 
celebration. President Harding and his 
party were guests of honor on the eve- 
ning of July 27, when Miss Braslau also 
sang the late President’s favorite song, 
“The Sweetest Story Ever Told.” 

This 


Return to America 


Month 


After a year spent in Europe, Percy 
Grainger is to return to the United 
States by the liner Stjavangerford, 
scheduled to leave Christiania on Aug. 
10. The pianist and composer has com- 
pleted an extended concert tour of the 
Continent, making fifty-nine appeara- 
ances within four months. He spent 
several weeks in collecting Scandinavian 
and other folk-songs by means of the 
phonograph, securing eighty rare ballads 
of this type. While paying a visit to 
Frederic Delius, the British composer, in 
Frankfort, he composed new works and 
arranged manuscripts for publication. 
He has revisited Norway and Denmark 
during the last few weeks. 


Grainger to 





English Contralto Will Make Tour in 
This Country 


Denne Parker, English contralto, will 
make a concert tour of the United States 
in the coming season, making joint ap- 
pearances with Granville Bantock, noted 
British composer and pianist. Miss Par- 
ker will open her tour with a New York 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Oct. 18. Her 
répertoire is said to include 500 num- 
bers, and she may also make operatic 
appearances. Mr. Bantock will arrive in 
the United States in January. Both art- 
ists are under the management of An- 
tonia Sawyer, Inc. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, has fulfilled 
summer engagements at the University 
of North Carolina in Chapel Hill and 
at the summer session of the State Nor- 
mal School in West Chester, Pa. 


Gigli, Now in Italy, Will 
Sing at Reopening of 
Opera House in Rimini 
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Beniamino Gigli, Tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, Snapped on the Terrace of a Naples 


Hotel 


ROME, July 28.—Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, who since his 
arrival in Italy, has been taking the mud 
bath cure, was recently given a banquet 
by the “Audace” Athletic Club, in the 
“Sala Gigli,” as the Club has named one 
of its rooms. Mr. Gigli sang for the 
guests a number of the operatic arias 
which have been his most popular suc- 
cesses at the Metropolitan, including the 
“Improvviso” from “Andrea Chenier” 
and “O, Paradiso” from “L’Africana.” 
Mr. Gigli has signed a contract for ap- 
pearances at the Teatro Vittorio Em- 
manuele at Rimini which has been closed 
for some years. Mr. Gigli will appear in 
“Andrea Chenier” at the reopening, and 
will also be heard in “Tosca” at his 
native town, Recanati. 


William Reddick in Recitals at Bay View, 
Mich. 


BAY VIEW, MicH., Aug. 4.—William 
Reddick of New York, composer and 
pianist, is spending an active summer 
at Bay View, Mich. In addition to his 
duties as head of the piano department 
of the Bay View Assembly School of 
Music, he has given several recitals in 
Bay View Auditorium. A recent pro- 
gram included the Chopin F Sharp Im- 
promptu, numbers by Beethoven ana 
Godard, and the Grieg Sonata in G, 
played by Howard J. Barnum, violinist, 
and Mr. Reddick. At another concert 
the pianist gave MacDowell’s “Sweet 
Lavender” as a solo, and was heard in 
a group of ensemble numbers. He will 
resume teaching in New York on Sept 
15, and will also be at his regular post 
as organist of Central Presbyterian 
Church next season. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Aug. 6.—Sousa’s Band was enthu- 
siastically greeted by a capacity audi- 
ence in Harmanus Bleecker Hall on 
Aug. 2. The “Tannhiuser” Overture, 
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MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance” and 
several Sousa Marches were played. 
Marjorie Moody, soprano; Winifred 


Bambrick, harp; John Dolan, cornet, and 
George Carey, xylophone, were soloists. 
W. A. HOFFMAN. 


Southern Girl Brings 
Music to Home Town 
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[Continued from page 5] 


folks, but it seemed an impossible task 
to stand before such dignitaries and 
open my mouth—I who had never been to 
college. But I did it, and I have also 
spoken—please do not say lectured—in 
fifteen different cities in North Carolina. 
Recently I saw a magazine account of 
what a woman in a Southern city is 
doing for music. It seemed that we 
were working along much the same line, 
and I finally recalled that some five years 
ago she had written me, asking how the 
work was carried on in Rocky Mount. 

“There is great opportunity in the 
South, not only for those who live there 
but for the artist. But he must be sin- 
cere. A Southern audience may not 
know music, but it can tell immediately 
who lacks a real love and sincerity for 
his art. Mediocre programs do not go. 
Neither do Negro spirituals, unless they 
are very well done. For that reason | 
make it my business to know personally 
every artist and to be familiar with his 
work before I engage him for a concert. 
My reputation is at stake as well as his, 
and mine means more to me in Rocky 
Mount than his does to him.” 

Will local managers in the various 
Rocky Mounts throughout the country 
take a hint from Miss Kyser’s accom- 
plishment? Will they open their eyes 
to see that their business is to bring art 
to their respective cities rather than to 
get money? The sum of the parts is 
not greater than the whole, and the 
whole is Art, which brings in its benefi- 
cent train all of life’s joys and needs. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When I tumbled in on two old friends 
of mine, both German musicians, I found 
them in a great state of excitement. 
They were reading in the morning 
papers the account how Arthur Beck- 
with, concertmaster of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on his way to Cleve- 
and to join the orchestra there, and who 
had just arrived from London with his 
wife and three children, had been ad- 
mitted as an artist but his wife and 
children had been barred by the im- 
migration authorities because they came 
when the British quota had been already 
filled. 

When farther they read that rather 
than leave his wife and children at Ellis 
Island, Beckwith said he would remain 
with them until the case was settled and 
would cancel his American engagement 
if it was determined that his wite and 
children must return to England, they 
were furious. 

Unverschdmt,” one cried! shameless! 

“Unerhért,” said the other. Where- 
upon they walked about the room waving 
the papers in front of them. 

Now the humor of the situation arises 
trom the fact that both these worthy old 
gentlemen are _ excellent Americans. 
Their fathers before them came to this 
country after the revolutions in ’48 and 
are typical of the tens of thousands of 
Germans who migrated to this country 
long before the war because they had 
no sympathy with militarism and autoc- 
racy. Thousands of them volunteered for 
the world war when we went in, many 


| suffered, as you would know had you 


read the lists of the killed and wounded 
and marked the German names. _In- 
deed, one of my good friends lost his 
son, who was killed not long after he 
vot to the other side. 

I told them that the matter had been 
already regulated and Beckwith’s family 
admitted. Then I explained to them 
how when we were threatened with a 
tremendous influx of undesirable people 
‘rom the other side as a result of the 
War it had become necessary to put up 
the bars and that Congress in framing 
the law did not foresee some of the even- 
tualities. However, while the minor gov- 
ernment officials had naturally to follow 
the letter of the law in all cases like the 
one they were discussing when the 
matter was taken up with Washington 
‘ was generally adjusted in a reason- 
‘le manner. 

What particularly appealed to me was 
‘hat these two old gentlemen, for both 
‘ them are nearly seventy, are enthu- 

istic Americans and resent anything 

it they consider puts this country in 
lalse light or makes it ridiculous. As 
‘ne of them said: “Dose politicus in 
‘ashington make us Americans out to 
lot of damn fools. Vy can’t dey 

nd decent people to Vashington?” 

‘Jacob,’ said one, “if you haf been 
seoorn in China your good German 
‘der und mutter could come in but not 

u, Jacob.” 

“Vy not?” said Jacob. 

“Because if you vas geborn in China 
Uu would be a Chinamans—and de 
iinmamans ist gebarred! Dat ist der 
Aw!”? 

“Verfluchte geschichte!” gasped Jacob. 
Come! come!” said I, “whose fault is 

You musicians do not register and 
not vote. In fact, the intellectuals in 


{ 


‘‘e country as a body, the singers, the 
“ayers, the music teachers, the painters, 
artists generally, the sculptors, the 
‘ors, architects, professors of colleges, 


Ne 


clergymen, those that are known as the 
intelligentsia, take no interest in politics, 
and what is the result?” 

“Vel,” said one of them, ‘“‘ve are too 
small to effect anything.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said I; “while there 
are perhaps only a few millions of you 
people, you could exercise a tremendous 
influence. If we have in Washington 
among our legislators a number of men 
who lack education and are really un- 
fitted for their important work, it is 
simply because the intellectuals in the 
country, the cultured people, take little 
or no interest in politics with the result 
of which you complain. When the time 
comes that the higher intelligence of the 
country takes an active interest in poli- 
tics, exercises its influence, which it can 
do and effectively, then we shall have a 
different class of legislators in our mu- 
nicipalities, in our State legislatures and 
certainly in Congress.” 

x ok OK 

Many no doubt have been interested 
in your discussion as to the effect that 
transmission of music by radio as well 
as the phonograph will have on the con- 
cert and opera-going public. That ques- 
tion it seems was recently put up to 
Giacomo Puccini, by a correspondent of 
the New York Times who visited him 
at Viareggio where he is finishing his 
new opera “Turandot,” which he expects 
to have ready for next season for produc- 
tion in Milan, after which, it will be 
produced in New York at the Metro- 
politan. 

“Will not many people sit at home 
and listen to the opera instead of taking 
the trouble to dress and go out at 
night?” asked his interviewer. 

“Never,” said Puccini. “Nothing can 
replace the living presence of the singer 
nor make the story a reality without the 
carefully prepared setting. The wireless 
and the phonograph may sing but they 
can never act, can never be more than 
a piece of mechanism for the reproduc- 
tion of sound. You may sit at home 
and read a play or you may visit the 
cinema and see the movement, but that 
is a very poor substitute for living, vital, 
speaking characters.” 

My personal view of the matter is 
that the broadcasting of music, especial- 
ly of opera and operatic selections and 
the phonograph will tend to a greater 
appreciation of the value of music and 
will not interfere in any way with the 


popularity of the opera or of the concert . 


hall. 

Those who have heard an opera would 
like to have the records of the great 
artists who have sung in that opera. On 
the other hand, those who have heard 
such records will be impelled to go to 
the opera and hear the whole thing, so 
that one will help the others. Then we 
must never forget that there are tens 
of thousands of people who cannot afford 
to go to the opera or are so placed in 
the various towns or villages that they 
cannot hear it, who will at least get 
some idea of this music when it is 
broadcasted or they buy some records. 

* + 

Apropos of Puccini’s new opera, I 
understand it is to be entirely Chinese, 
the Chinese of ancient times and is to 
contain the hymn of Confucius. Puc- 
cini confesses that the only China he has 
ever seen was when he was taken out 
by his friends here for a slumming tour 
through Chinatown. That, however, 
need not debar him from producing a 
good Chinese opera for even if it is not 
true in all its details who will know 
the difference? 

Furthermore, let us not forget that 
the finest description of the ocean ever 
written was by the great German poet 
Schiller, who had never seen it; which 
shows you that the human imagination 
is sometimes more fruitful of inspiration 
than the real thing. 

Let me not forget to tell you that 
Puccini says that in order to make his 
opera thoroughly Chinese he has _ in- 
troduced several new Oriental instru- 
ments of novel, sonorous effects. One of 
these is a special kind of xylophone, 
another an Oriental gong, a curious 
trombone and wooden tambours. 

Looks as if it would be really Chinese. 

If you have ever heard any Chinese 
music you would think so! 

.  * 

In a recent article in the New York 
American, Paderewski relates that he 
started playing the piano at the age of 
three and took his very first lesson from 
a violinist at the age of seven, but as 
neither of his parents was musical he 
had to fight an uphill battle right 
through. He was thirteen when he 
joined the Conservatoire of Warsaw, but 
his professors did everything they could 
to discourage him. They said he had 
no talent for the piano, that if he wished 
to earn an honest living in the musical 


profession he would be well advised in 
dropping the piano and learning such 
instruments as the flute or the trombone. 

However, he wasn’t seventeen before 
he won the first prize in piano playing 
at the Conservatoire of Warsaw. He 
was very poor at the time and so had 
to go on tour and play on provincial 
platforms to earn his living. Concert 
tours in those days were very different 
propositions from what they are today, 
and it was very difficult in small Rus- 
sian towns to get pianos of any kind. 

On one occasion the only piano that 
he could find was so old and worn that 
the hammers stuck to the strings every 
time you struck a note. Finally, he 
arranged for a small boy to stand be- 
hind the piano armed with a_ switch, 
whose duty it was to detach the hammers 
from the strings when they stuck, and 
so enable him to continue his playing. 

Paderewski tells us also that he plays 
for five hours each day and also de- 
votes an hour in the morning and one 
hour before going to bed to physical ex- 
ercise. Before playing at a concert, he 
does not eat anything for five hours for 
he considers that the mind must be abso- 
lutely clear to play well and digestion 
interferes with it. 

He refers with pride to the fact that 
at the concert he gave in Paris for the 
benefit of the French laboratories, they 
realized a million and a quarter francs 
which he believes is the record for Paris. 
However, the record for any perform- 
ance was made last March in San Fran- 
cisco when the receipts for his concert 
were over $25,000. 

In his opinion, no musicians, modern 
or ancient, approach Beethoven, Bach 
and Chopin. Of these three, Beethoven 
is easily first. He admirés Liszt, and 
though not a great lover of modern 
music, he considers Ravel and Debussy 
great composers. 

Referring to the opposition this great 
virtuoso encountered at the start re- 
minds me to say again to some of those 
five hundred who fell down at the 
Stadium auditions that they have in 
Paderewski as they had in Caruso two 
of the greatest artists the world has 
known in our time who met with every 
possible discouragement at the start— 
indeed were told by their own teachers 
that they never would be worth two 
hoops in Hades, and yet they overcame 
every obstacle and landed at the top of 
the heap. 

It also confirms what I said that there 
is less hope for you if you are a medi- 
ocrity. If you are very rotten in one 
thing, you may turn out to be a genius 
in another. 

ee -« 

By the bye, they tell a story of Pade- 
rewski that at an evening concert in 
London at the house of Alfred Harms- 
worth, the big newspaper owner who 
afterward became Lord Northcliffe, he 
was to appear with Melba, Bispham, and 
Coquelin, the noted French actor. 

Paderewski went to the piano, made 
himself at home, dreamed away from one 
thing to another. Melba was due at the 
opera in the evening. She got nervous 
as he played on. The time passed, still 
the great pianist continued to play. The 
other artists approached Harmsworth 
and explained that they would have to 
quit, as they had other evening engage- 
ments to fill. Harmsworth could only 
say that he could not interfere with 
Paderewski while he was in such a fine 
mood, so he played on and on till he 
saw the audience melting away before 
him, as they too had to leave. 

As the Italians say, “Se non e vero 
e ben trovate”’—“If it isn’t true, it is 
a well cooked up tale.” 

* sa ¥ 

Gianni Viafora, the well-known car- 
toonist, and his good wife, Mme. Gina 
Viafora, the distinguished singer and 
teacher, are guests this summer at the 
beautiful home of Mrs. F. G. Burke at 
Edgartown, Mass. 

They were sitting on the veranda ad- 
miring the fine prospect before them. 
Madame no doubt was resting comfort- 
ably in her chair enjoying herself all 
the more as she reflected on’ the many 
days that she had been giving lessons 
from eight in the morning till six at 
night and how lovely it was to be able 
to get up when you wanted and not to be 
so tired in the evening that you did not 
care to go out. 

The mail arrived. Some letters were 
handed Viafora, who exclaimed: “Ah, 
here is a letter from Lucien Muratore. 
He writes from Neuilly.” Gianni com- 
menced to read: “Muratore, he say—”’ 

Gina corrected him: “Gianni, you 
should not say ‘he say,’ but ‘he says.’ 
Now what does Muratore say?” 

Viafora replies: “Gina, you say your- 
self ‘he say.’ That is what I say he say. 








Muratore, he say that he would have 
write to us before but he has been very 
busy singin’ and gettin’ the house in 
order, and he is very sorry that we can- 
not be with him in Europe this season 
but he hope that we will come next year. 
Then he say somet’ing about Ponselle. 
He did not like somet’ings that she and 
her friends do. 

“He also say that Lina Cavalieri, his 
wife, and he are as devoted to one an- 
other as ever and that all that has been 
printed in the papers is nonsense, and 
then he hope that I and you, Gina, are 
gettin’ along just so good as he and 
Lina. 

“Ah,” continues Gianni, “Muratore 
say he have not made peace with Mary 
Garden, that he has not met her. All 
that he say is false news like the news 
which say that he was going to make an 
affair of the theater with Walska Mc- 
Cormick. He say that is not true. 
What he say is true is that he will 
come back to the United States this Oc- 
tober, that he have three proposition for 
concert and operatic representation. 

“Ah, here is somet’ing which is inter- 
estin’. He say—” 

“You mean,” Gina interrupts again, 
“he says.” 

“That is what I say, ‘he say’,” said 
Gianni. “He say he sing the other day 
at the Italian embassy and that when he 
have finish to sing, the wife of the am- 
bassador put on the piano a delicious 
little girl who compliment him and em- 
brace him. ‘I did not know,’ say Mura- 
tore, ‘who was the little child, when a 
lady asked to be present to me, and it 
was Mme. Caruso and she say—’ ” 

Again Gina interrupted and insisted 
that it was “she said.” 

“Well,” said Gianni, “I say she say. 
‘She say that the little child is Gloria, 
the daughter of Carus’’ and tell me she 


want to embrace me because I have 
sing—” 

“You mean,” said Madame, “I have 
sung.” 


“That is what I say,” continued Gian- 
ni. “She say that ‘I have sing like her 
papa.’ Lina beg me, Muratore say, to 
embrace you both. He hope that Gina is 
well for she is most admirable professor. 
The more I hear the professors of sing- 
ing the more, Muratore say, I think of 
her method which is extraordinary and 
I think of the fine pupil—” 

“You mean pupils,” said Gina. 

“That is what I say,” said Gianni, 
“‘the fine pupil which I hear at her 
home. I embrace you both and I send 
you an assurance of our affection. 

“<p. §.—This winter I shall give gala 


evenings at the Opéra and Opéra 
Comique in Paris, Monte Carlo, Nice 
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and at the Costanzi in Rome. 
As Mme. Burke, their genial hostess, 
came out, she found Gianni and Madame 
in one another’s arms. “Love’s young 
dream,” murmured Mme. Burke. 


* * * 


Commend me to Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
distinguished pianist and conductor and 
incidentally also the husband of that 
very talented lady, the daughter of the 
late Mark Twain. 

When Gabrilowitsch was _ recently 
asked what he considered a musical 
country to be, he said he thought it was 
a country in which music is a part of 
the daily life more than a country that 
produced great music or opera. For that 
reason he thinks that America is a 
musical country because all throughout 
America, even in little towns not to be 
found on the maps, there are musical 
clubs, community choruses, some effort 
in the way -of a town band or orchestra. 

True, America has not yet given the 
world famous composers, as have the 
French, he says, but she is doing more 
to keep what music she has alive. 

Then Gabrilowitsch says something 
that your editor has insisted upon all 
along, namely, that there isn’t a decent 
orchestra in France, outside of Paris. 

It isn’t, said Gabrilowitsch, the Amer- 
ican dollars alone that bring foreign 
musicians to these shores, but here there 
is a spirit of absorption of good music, 
the willingness to listen and learn and 
make it a part of each individual’s every- 
day life. 

There are a great many things to ad- 
mire about Gabrilowitsch even apart 
from his distinction as a musician, and 
one of them is that he has the breadth 
of mind, the vision to see the best that 
there is here and is not eternally carp- 
ing about our faults and failures as so 
many of the foreigners who have come 
to us have done and indeed are doing. 

*K * Bd 

Gabrilowitsch’s reference to the efforts 
that are being made all over this coun- 
try to promote the cause of music re- 
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minds me of something that your editor 
began to preach from the public plat- 
form some years ago, when he said: ‘It 
is not what we can do for music—it is 
what music can do for us in every phase 
of our human activities.” 

_There are millionaires, multi-million- 
aires who for social and other reasons 
interest themselves in the opera, in sym- 
phony orchestras. There are many ladies 
who take an active part in the musical 
affairs of their city also often for social 
reasons. There are many excellent musi- 
cians, teachers, some of them in small 
places, devoting themselves conscien- 
tiously and laboriously to doing some- 
thing for music in their locality. There 
are conductors, soloists, working hard, 
too, to arouse an interest in music as 
they travel from place to place. They 
are all doing something for music but 
how many have ever thought to change 
the slogan and make it for all time 
“What music can do for us’’? 

* ok * 

Bruno David Ussher some time ago 
had an interview in the Los Angeles 
Saturday Night with S. Hurok, the well- 
known Russian impresario, manager of 
Pavlowa and other notables. It is inter- 
esting to note that Hurok when he was 
asked how this country could aid Rus- 
sia, said, “by resuming trade relations.” 
In doing this, he added, the United 
States would do itself a great service 
and open up markets which this country 
needs. 

The trouble here is that our State 
Department under the direction of Sec- 
retary of State Hughes is absolutely 
opposed to going into any relations with 
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The Sycamore String Quartet—Laboring Under Difficulties 
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the present Russian Government, prin- music a good deal of what he had to 


cipally, I believe, on the ground that the 
present government in Russia is not the 
expression of the will of the Russian 
people but is a minority government 
maintained by force and is therefore 
in a sense just as objectionable as was 
the autocratic rule of the czars. 

Hurok, by the way, is an instance of 
the tremendous power there is in the 
Russian character. Coming to this coun- 
try as many another, poor, he has 
worked his way up, but while he was 
interesting himself in business affairs 
and also in the management of great 
artists, he has by a persistent course of 
reading become one of the most educated 
and cultured persons I know. You can 
scarcely touch any subject relating to 
matters of music, art, literature, and 
not find him well informed. 

How he manages to get the time for 
so much reading apart from his many 
important business enterprises is more 
than I can tell you. Perhaps it is be- 
cause he knows how to value every five 
minutes, which few men do. If he is 
waiting for somebody to call on him 
and is free for the moment, you will 
find him reading some book by an author 
of note. When he travels to look after 
his various interests, he always has two 
or three books with him. 

He is not an exception by any means, 
for the teachers in our schools will tell 
you that the young Russian children, 
especially those who have come from the 
lower East Side, are among their most 
earnest and devoted pupils. It is this 
spirit which is ultimately going to bring 
out of the chaos in which Russia is at 
the present time perhaps world leader- 
ship. Has she not already produced 
some of the greatest writers, thinkers, 
poets, painters, composers, musicians? 

* ok ok 


A friend of mine complained not long 
ago that while he heard some excellent 
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No. 5 
NSEMBLE PLAYING, on the au- 
thority of “one who has tried it,” is 

not the sinecure that it seems to the 
uninitiated. When Tom, Bob and Dan, 
to say nothing of Ferdinand, who plays 
the ’cello, gather for an informal Sun- 
day evening of chamber music, it is ten 
to one that other agitato effects besides 
those indicated in the score will at some 
time or another mar the placidity of the 
concert. 

“Somebody blundered,’ might be the 


That Pitiable and Annoying Delay 


Waiting for the Tardy Member 


official explanation of strange harmonies 
that ensue when the viola lags behind its 
fellow instruments by at least a bar. 
Even in the suavest Straussian waltz 
one is apt to finish the coda before the 
violinist—a mistake quite as grave as 
the faux pas of the hostess who dis- 
patches the last spoonful of dessert be- 
fore her loquacious guest has finished 
explaining how the fire was extin- 
guished! 

Too few rehearsals might be pleaded 
by the offending member of the Home 





By George Hager 


hear bored him. So I asked him why 
he did not adopt the method that was 
used by the late Herbert Spencer, the 
great English philosopher and essayist. 

“What was that?” said he. 

“Why,” said I, “Spencer used to travel 
around with two adjustable ear muffs 
and when he was in society where he 
was being bored or at a concert that 
did not interest him, he put on his ear 
muffs. 

“Suppose you try it,” said I. 

“T will,” said he. 

* * * 

Our good friend Russell S. Gilbert, 
composer, sends me_ greetings from 
Madeira. He also states that he is taking 
a cruise on the steamer Tuscania and 
among the party is Dr. William C. Carl, 
the noted organist. 

As Gilbert is a unique character and 
full of vitality, he has probably by this 
time reduced Carl to speechlessness, for 
Carl, you know, is a very modest and 
retiring gentleman. : 

Apropos, Gilbert sends me a _ picture 
of the Cathedral in Madeira. No doubt 
Carl took him there to let him hear some 
of his music and so got even. 

HE > * 


It didn’t surprise me to hear that at 
the recent performances in Chicago Gigli 
had scored an enormous hit. So it goes 
all the time wherever this charming art- 
ist with the golden voice appears. 

ok ok * 

You read about the troubles in the 
Ruhr which may bring about a revolu- 
tion in Germany. Some tell you that 
then Russia will step in and there will 
be the devil to pay, but even the people 
in the Ruhr forget their troubles with 
the French. One occasion was when a 
prize was offered for the best solution 
of the question, “How to be happy 
though married.” 
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When the time came all the factories 
stopped, the miners wouldn’t go into the 
mines, everybody took a holiday. The 
winners were a man and woman who had 
seven children. The wife’s answer to 
the question “how to be happy though 
married” was that one should have a 
musician for a husband. 

When she was asked to produce the 
husband and have him sing or play for 
them, a bearded man came forward with 
an accordion. Said the wife, as she 
proudly presented him, “He plays all the 
time. Not only does he keep the chil- 
dren quiet but the wolves from the 
door!” 

However, there are times when play- 
ing all the time becomes a nuisance, as 
was recently decided by Judge Charles 
W. Boote of Yonkers, who laid down the 
law that piano playing at five in the 
morning is an offense that may lead to 
a breach of the peace. 

The defendant in the case, it seems, 
had endeavored incidentally to assault 
the policeman who wanted to arrest him 
for disturbing the slumbers of his neigh- 
bors at so early an hour, says your 


thi 


P. S.—While everybody in the profes- 
sion who has the price is buying Henry 
T. Finck’s new work, “Girth Control,” 
sweet Anna Fitziu has just announced 
that she has stopped dieting because she 
says the statuesque type is more desir- 
able than the willowy type. Consequent- 
ly, she informs an anxious world that 
whipped cream, chocolate sponge cake 
and fudge are to be hers forevermore. 
To emphasize her philosophy she came 
over on the Leviathan. 
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No. 6—The Argument Over Who Wrote the “Air on the G-String” 


Brew String Quartet—occasioned by the 
distracting effects of the struggle for 
existence! It was quite all right to read 
the classics by sight, for in those days 
tunes were rigidly confined within meas- 
ures, but these new rhythmic innova- 
tions tax cruelly the executive abilities 
of the average Tired Business Man! 
There are several quandaries that con- 
front the home ensemble, the members 
of which may or may not adjourn to 
the cellar for refreshment during the 
lull after a Beethoven master-work. In 
a previous issue Mr. Hager has depicted 


the horrid moment when the good shi 
Harmony grounds upon a Stravinskian 
snag and that when the pampered 
canine member of the household asserts 
his privilege as a partisan of the Less 
and Better Noises Society. Forthwith 
he submits his impressions of an anno) 

ing delay in opening a parlor concert 
caused by a Minor Domestic Operation, 
probably connected with cleaning day | 

the ménage of the second violinist. T! 

second sketch depicts a Heated Alterca- 
tion over the authorship of a well-know 

classic. 





Give Benefit Recital at Newport 


NEwport, R. I., Aug. 4.—Victorina 
Hayes, soprano, and Salvatore de Ste- 
fano, harpist, were heard in a joint re- 
cital given for the benefit of French 
orphans at the Newport Historical So- 
ciety’s rooms here on July 26. Mrs. 
William A. Clarke supervised the con- 
cert. 





Medals Awarded to Havana Students 


HAVANA, July 31.—Annual exercises 
took place recently at the National Con- 
servatory under the direction of Hubert 
de Blanck, when the gold medal was 


awarded to Fidelia Krieghoff and the 
silver medal to Delia Guichard. At the 
commencement concert Natalia Torrella 
played a Nocturne by H. de Blanck, a 
Serenade by Ignacio Cervantes and a 
Valse Caprice by Lico Jimenez. Mr. de 
Blanck will spend his vacation in New 





York. NENA BENITEZ. 
Cuban Pianist Heard 
HAVANA, July 31.—Ursulina Saez 


Medina gave a brilliant piano recital in 
Matanzas recently. She played works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn, Grieg and Cervantes. 





Leon Sampaix Plays in Ithaca 


ITHACA, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Leon Sam- 
paix, Belgian pianist, who is conducting 
a special class at the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory Summer Session, gave an interest- 
ing recital on July 23. His program 
included sonatas by Beethoven and Scar- 
latti and compositions by Liadoff, Grain- 
ger, Moszkowski, Chopin and Schubert- 
Liszt. His playing met with a hearty 
response from a large audience. 








Greet Dan Beddoe in Cincinnati Recital 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 6.—Dan_ Beddoe, 
tenor, was greeted enthusiastically at his 


recent recital by an audience which fill: 
the hall. He sang an admirable progra 
and was obliged to give many encores. 

PHILIP WERTHNER. 





Flint Salvation Army Band to Tour ! 
England 


FLINT, Micu., Aug. 4.—The Fi! 
Salvation Army Band, of which Willia 
Broughton is conductor, plans a tour 
England next year. The band recent 
concluded a short tour of Canada 
was enthusiastically greeted in conce! 
in Toronto and other cities. 

WILLIAM W. NORTON 
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Ted Shawn Flies Across Sahara Desert 1 in n Quest of New Dances 
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Dancer Secures Material from 
Spain and Africa for Next 
Season’s Programs—Finds 
Spanish Art Deteriorating, 
But Says African Dances 
Yet Untrammeled by ‘‘Civi- 
lization”—Sees the ‘Ouled 
Nail” Perform in Toug- 
gourt with the Thermome- 
ter at 110—Meets Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton Holmes, Who 
Visit Egypt for Travelogue 
Series 
HOSE who see Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers 

little realize what a vast amount of work 
is necessary to present one of their 
twenty-minute ballets. For their dances 
and divertissements are not wholly the 
product of their imagination, designed 
only to attract the eye. The dance, to 
them, has a definite meaning, a meaning 
in which technique is used to portray 
scenes from real life. That is why Miss 
St. Denis has achieved fame in the Ori- 
ental dances in which she is seen. She 
has lived among the people, knows their 
customs and manners, has steeped her 
mind in their history and mythology and 
studied their dances with their most 
famous exponents. If the dance is to 
depict the life and thought of the various 
peoples, they believe that it must be 
authentic, that while native dances may 
be synthesized and, in many instances, 
refined, the atmosphere and character of 
the peoples must be preserved. 

In an effort to present something new 
to their American audiences next season, 
Mr. Shawn spent three months in cities 
of Spain and Africa, bringing back ma- 
terial for what he believes will be one 
of the most interesting features in their 
new programs. Not only has he acquired 
new dances of Spain and the various 
tribes and peoples of Africa, but he 
brought along costumes, equipment and 
full stage settings for the entire ballet. 
All this for twenty minutes of actual 
performance! 

Going first to Spain, Mr. Shawn 
visited Madrid and other cities, includ- 
ing Seville, where he was coached in the 
native dances by Otera, one of the best- 
known dancing masters in that country. 
But the Spain of today is not the Spain 
of yesterday, Mr. Shawn says. It is be- 
coming “civilized,” he declares, acquiring 
its styles from Paris, its jazz dances 
from America, and is endeavoring to 
think and act like the rest of the world 
at the expense of its art and individual- 
ity. He says it is joining in the world’s 
mad struggle to attain universal medi- 
ocrity. Nevertheless, he was successful 
in his quest, and the material which he 
secured represents the old Spain, the 
land of chivalry and adventure, and will 
be authentically reproduced in every 
respect. 


Life in the Sahara 


It was in Africa where he bade fare- 
well to civilization. Arriving in Algiers, 
he visited Bou-Saada, Setif and Biskra, 
whence he went by airplane to Toug- 
gourt, an oasis city of 3000 inhabitants, 
located five days by camel in the Sahara 
Desert. He and his French aviator made 
the trip in two hours. 

“T had hoped to reach the cities of 
northern Africa before the close of the 
winter season, when the tribes return to 
their desert homes,” said Mr. Shawn. 
“But practically all of them had gone, 
many of which we passed on the way. It 
was a picturesque sight to see these 
tribes, each with its caravan, making its 
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Ted Shawn Looking for Shade in the Sahara, and Characteristic Native Dancers 


way through the great sand stretches of 
the desert. And the heat! It is almost 
impossible for us to conceive of such a 
temperature, and summer had only 
started. They said it was 110 in the 
shade—but I saw no shade! Only sala- 
manders could live there. 

“But at Touggourt there were more 
surprises. The city occupies no more 
than what is here five or six city squares, 
the whole population living, or rather 
existing, in this small space. The houses 
are on the adobe order, each family occu- 
pying one room, where it sleeps, eats and 
spends most of its time doing nothing, 
too lazy even to ‘shoo’ flies. Such filth I 
have never seen, and the stench rises to 
high heaven. Fortunately for me, there 
are eighty French soldiers stationed in 
the town, and I was given accommoda- 
tions after a kind, all canned food and 
water that had been carried across the 
desert on camels. 

“But it was the dancers I was anxious 
to see, and I was soon able to make my 
guide understand what I wanted. He 
asked me how many I wanted to perform 
for me. I asked the price, and he re- 
plied five frances each, so I concluded 
that I could afford to pay for five danc- 
ers. These dancers are called the ‘Ouled 
Nail.’ They are trained from childhood, 
or rather they begin in childhood, for 
there are no dancing schools. In the 
winter they go to the cities and resorts of 
the North, dancing and entertaining in 
the coffee houses. If they are clever and 
attractive, they receive many small coins, 
which they exchange for gold pieces to 
use in their adornment. This money is 
sewed on their costumes, made into ear- 
rings, bracelets and what-not, so that 
when the dancer makes her appearance 
she looks as though she had on every- 
thing but the kitchen stove. Only her 
eyes and fingers are seen. From these 
costumes the dancers are never sep- 
arated. It represents their wealth, the 
symbol of their attractiveness and is 
their most prized possession. The demon- 
stration was held on the roof of one of 
the houses, where the girls endured the 
terrific heat on their bare feet without 
a murmur. 


Visits a Mosque 


“Going back to Biskra, I proceeded to 
Constantine, where I found three styles 
of dancing, much more picturesque than 
anything [| saw in Touggourt. The 
dancers are beautiful Jewish women and 
their costumes are of brilliant and fan- 
tastic design. There were also dances in 
the other cities, and from these I shall 
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a voice of unmistakable American accent 
calling out about his baggage. Imagine 
my surprise when Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
“I also visited several mosques, but Holmes walked into my quarters. I had 
of course none that had never been de- known them for several years, and it was 
filed by a Christian. To enter one of like meeting long-lost relatives. They 
those would probably mean death to the had been in Egypt gathering material 
trespasser. On two occasions I witnessed for his books and travelogue series and 
religious spectacles, which bear some re- were departing for Russia on a like 
lation to the dance. At least, they reveal mission.” 
the type of religious and emotional life A vacation to some, his long journey 
that is found there. These spectacles was a mission to Mr. Shawn. And al- 
are nothing more or less than exhibitions though he participated in more than 180 
to show the superiority of the spirit over performances last season, he is already 
the body and, under the direction of the hard at work getting the material in 
high priest, or marabout, the most aston- shape for next season’s programs. Be- 
ishing feats are performed. sides this task, he is assisting Miss St. 
“Although one might as well be on Denis, who is Mrs. Shawn in private life, 
another planet, so far as the life there in the direction of their two schools, 
is related to that of the other part of the which are located in the East, and in the 
world, this old sphere is not such a large’ preparation of other new numbers, be- 
place after all. Leaving one city for sides the Spanish dances and “A Night 
another, I was seated in my compart-_ in an Algerian Coffee House.” 
ment in the train, when suddenly I heard HAL CRAIN. 


prepare a synthetic dance which will 
depict accurately the dance of these 
nomad peoples. 





of Martin Mayer. Ethel May Sinclair, 
dramatic soprano, was the soloist at both 
of these concerts. Gertrude J. Van 
Deinise, formerly solo singer with 
Sousa’s Band, appeared every evening 
during the week and Al. Benson also 
sang. FRANK L. GARDINER. 


BAND MUSIC FOR TRENTON 


Vocal Soloists Appear with Napoliello 
and Mayer Forces 

TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 4.—An excellent 
program was given on the afternoon of 
July 29 by the Eagle Philharmonic Band, 
under the leadership of Benedict Napoli- 
ello, and excited warm applause. Eva 
Leoni was the soloist and was cordially 
greeted in “Ah, fors’ e lui” from “Travi- MASON City, IOWA, Aug. 4.—The 
ata” and an aria from “La Perle du Viking Male Quartet of St. Olaf’s Col- 
Brésil.” The band program included lege, Northfield, Minn., gave a concert 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture and an at the Trinity Lutheran Church on July 
adaptation of airs from “The Barber of 25 and excited great applause. The 
Seville,” and solos were played by Wil- quartet, which is touring the Northwest 
liam Walker, piccolo, and Harry Gied- this summer, comprises Gerhard Oppen, 
linsky, xylophone. first tenor; Matthew Lyders, first bass; 

The music for the week of July 29 at Oscar Syverson, second tenor; Matthew 
Woodlawn Park was opened with con-  Lyders, first bass, and Kenneth Onsgard, 
certs on Sunday afternoon and evening second bass, and George Belaheim is 
by Winkler’s Band, under the leadership pianist. BELLE CALDWELL. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Rapid Speech in English 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The article by Prof. Daniel Gregory 
Mason in MuSsICcAL AMERICA of July 7 is 
of value to singers, as well as to com- 
posers, for it emphasizes the importance 
of syllabic accent, especially in the utter- 
ance of rapid passages—a matter with 
which most singers concern themselves 
but little. 

Sound as is a large part of what Pro- 
fessor Mason has to say, I cannot accept 
his and Dr. Vaughan Williams’ asser- 
tion that English can be uttered just as 
rapidly as Italian without loss of dis- 
tinctness. A number of years ago some- 
body took the pains to note the playing 
time of a farce of international popu- 
larity—“Charley’s Aunt,” I think it 
was—in English, French and Italian 
performances. The time was shortest in 
Italian, longest in English. Though such 
a test might well be considered incon- 
clusive, I, for one, accept its evidence. 

Hurdle racing is slower than flat rac- 
ing, as everybody knows. Consonants 
are hurdles (obstacles), and though a 
skillful singer or speaker can leap them 
without losing his stride, so to speak, 
they inevitably retard his pace. There 
are many more consonants in English 
than there are in Italian, and for this 
reason English must move more slowly 
than Italian. 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
illustrates vividly the richness in con- 
sonants in English. I doubt if even such 
experts in rapid utterance as Billie 
Murray of Victor fame and William 
Danforth, the Gilbert and Sullivan 
rapid-fire singer, could sing it with both 
speed and distinctness. Italian litera- 
ture can supply, I am sure, no such 
course of hurdles as our beloved and 
beautiful national hymn. 

Professor Mason is right in calling 
English a heavily accented language, but 
wrong in denying to Italian at least an 
equal strength of accent. To use his 
own example, the first syllable of 
“giorno” in “buon giorno” is certainty 
just as heavily accented as is the first 
syllable of “morning” in “good morn- 
ing.” The speed and clarity with which 
a competent buffo can deliver secco reci- 
tative is largely dependent on the pivota! 
accents. I suspect that Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van had observed this fact and profited 
by it when he was blending music with 
text in the incomparable fashion that 
Professor Mason so correctly admires. 

FRANCIS ROGERS. 

New York, July 29, 1923. 











Treatment of Vocal Cords for 


Nodules 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Nothing which has ever appeared, so 
far as I know, in MusIcCAL AMERICA 
equals the article of Albert E. Ruff on 
July 28 on treatment of the vocal cords 
for nodules, because of his clear state- 
ment, evident knowledge of his subject, 
and practicality. I have myself used 
the same method, and can indorse it 
as eminently effective. 

Would that more sensible men would 
give us a practical talk occasionally, in- 
stead. of the wordy stuff usually given 
us by so-called voice teachers. 

D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, Aug. 3, 1923. 


* Musical 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to tell you that as far as I 
am concerned, MUSICAL AMERICA has 
been a great success, much greater in 
fact than I expected. 

When I first subscribed for MUSICAL 
AMERICA last year I hoped to get a great 
deal of pleasure and valuable informa- 
tion out of it, and I must say that I 
have received ten times the amount of 
both—more than I had expected. I don’t 


America’ a Dear Friend” 


believe that I could do without your 
magazine now and not feel as though 
I had lost a dear friend. Here in the 


Southwest where we have so little good 
music, although there is an artist course 
which is bringing next year. such 
artists as Galli-Curci and Schipa, MusI- 
CAL AMERICA comes almost as a revela- 
tion to those of us who love the best 
there is in music. 


I would like, with permission, 


your 


to make one suggestion which I feel 


would make your magazine more inter- 
esting to us Westerners who have no 
chance of hearing opera. My suggestion 
is this, that you make the reviews of the 
operas at the Chicago and the Metro- 
politan somewhat longer than they were 
last year as it was rather hard to follow 
the season. 

MusIcAL AMERICA need have no fears, 
for I have compared it with many of the 
other publications of its class, and it is 
much superior to them all, I am pleased 
to say, as I seem to be personally ac- 
quainted with the members of the staff 
through their efforts in the advance- 
ment of good music. 

FRANK RUSSELL. 

Phoenix, Ariz., July 19, 1923. 


Another Appreciation 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In inclosing check covering a year’s 
subscription renewal to MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, may I take occasion to express my 
deep personal appreciation of the service 
which MusicAL AMERICA is contributing 
to the musical development of our 
country. 

I am especially appreciative of the 
recognition which the journal gives to 
what may be called the “People’s Move- 
ment” in music, which is doing so much 
to interest more people in good music. 
I count your support of the Community 
Music movement as one of the most 
potent influences in this work. 

ALEXANDER STEWART. 
Pacific Coast Field Representative 
in Music for Community Service. 

Oakland, Cal., Aug. 2, 1923. 





Mephisto on Opera 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


[ read Mephisto’s article concerning 
the opera. I am most gratified to know 
that he is taking a high stand for better 
things. 

Best regards and appreciation for his 
fearlessness to speak the truth. 

JOHN WARREN ERB. 

New York, Aug. 4, 1923. 





Federation Editor Praises “Guide” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Thank you for the copy of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE. I always find splen- 
did use for it and believe it fills a real 
need among musical circles. 

HELEN HARRISON MILLS, 
Editor, Official Bulletin of The National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 
Peoria, Ill., Aug. 3, 1923. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For the tool chest of a delver in the 
music vineyard such as is the under- 
signed, what an accession is THE MUSI- 
CAL GUIDE of MUSICAL AMERICA! ’Tis 
a boon, Sir, a boon; for which please 
accept my true and hearty thanks. 

RICHARD SPAMER, 
Music Editor, Globe-Democrat. 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 2, 1923. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I looked forward to having a copy 
of the 1923 Guide, but had no idea it 
would be so comprehensive. 

A friend of mine often remarks: 
“America is such a hopelessly large 
country!” Well, it is; but the new 
Guide has already given me the feeling 
that I am happily near my brother musi- 
cians, no matter where they live. 

SAMUEL R. GAINES, Conductor. 
Columbus Musical Art Society. 
Columbus, Ohio, July 23, 1923. 





Tollefsen Trio Plans 
Pacific Coast Visit in 
Coming Season’s Tour 


(Portrait on Front Page) 
HE ninth American tour of the 
Tollefsen Trio, which will be opened 
in Baltimore on Oct. 7, will extend to 
the Pacific Coast, this being the organiza- 
tion’s second visit in two years to the 
Far West. In keeping with the policy 
of the Trio in introducing new works to 
American audiences, the programs for 
the coming season will include first per- 
formances in this country of a Trio in E 
by Volkmar Andre, Swiss composer 
and conductor, and a Trio in D Minor 
by Heinrich Gottlieb Noren. A majority 
of the recitals booked are re-engage- 
ments, and because of the number of 
concerts scheduled in cities never previ- 
ously visited it has been necessary to 
extend the time originally allotted for 
the tour. The Trio is under the manage- 
ment of Maurice Fulcher, and the Elwyn 
Bureau for the West. 
The personnel of the Trio remains the 


same as in former years—Augusta 
Tollefsen, pianist; Paul Keefer, ’cellist 
and Carl F. Tollefsen, violinist. Founded 
in 1909 by Mr. Tollefsen, the Trio made 
its début in a New York concert in 
March of that year. The head of the 
has been well known in metropoiitan 
music circles during a period of years 
He was born in Hull, England, in 1882 
and coming as a youth to the United 
States, studied violin under Kneise], 
Lichtenberg and Schradieck, and theory; 
and composition with Percy Goetschiu: 
and Rubin Goldmark. After graduation 
from the Institute of Musical Art, Mr 
Tollefsen played first violin in the New 
York Symphony, and was later concert- 
master of the New York Scandinavia: 
Symphony. He was formerly a membe: 
of the faculty of the National Conserva 
tory, New York, and is director of th: 
violin department of Berkeley Institute 
Brooklyn. 

His wife, Augusta Schnabel Tollefsen 
an American by birth, studied piano wit! 
Katha Widman in Frankfort, and in the 
United States with Leopold Godowsk) 
and Paolo Gallico. Her American début 
was made with the New York Symphony. 
under Walter Damrosch, in 1906, and 
she has been heard as soloist with the 
New York Philharmionic and _ othe: 
orchestras. 


Mr. Keefer was born in Rouen in 1876. 
and studied under Massau at Verviers, 
Belgium, where he was a gold medallist, 
and with Delsart at the Paris Conserva- 
toire, winning first prize at the latte: 
institution in 1900. He was a membe: 
of the Colonne and Lamoureux orchestras 
of Paris, and of the orchestra of the 
Opéra-Comique. Coming to the United 
States, he was first ’cellist of the New 
York Symphony from 1908 to 1913. 


Paul Bender, bass-baritone of th: 
Metropolitan, will give a series of re- 
citals in various parts of the country 
next season. One appearance will b: 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 
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SINGING QUARTET 
FOR CINCINNATI 


Edgar Stillman Kelley Closes 
Conservatory Session 
with Lecture 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 4.—The Euterpe 
Ladies’ Quartet of the College of Music, 
which has appeared with success at the 
Grand Opera House during the week, 





has been permanently organized. The 
quartet of singers comprises Florence 


Watts, Mary Swainey, Vesta Zentmeyer 
and Eulah Cornor, and they propose to 
engage permanently in concert work. 

The summer school of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory has been brought to a close. 
Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley delivered an 
interesting lecture on the subject of 
“The Reason for the Rules,” and was 
heard by a large and enthusiastic body 
of students. Bertha Baur entertained 
the student body of the summer school 
at a lawn party opened with a musica! 
program in which Robert Perutz and 
Miss Austin sang played Spanish num- 
bers. 

Benjamin Grogan, a pupil of Giacinto 
Gorno of the College of Music, is appear- 
ing with success in concerts throughout 
the State. Mr. Grogan won the sing- 
ing prize in the recent State concert. 

Adolf Hahn, director of the College of 
Music, has left with Mrs. Hahn for 
Boston, and will motor to the Adiron- 
dacks. They will be away for the greater 
part of August, returning, however, in 
time for the examinations for scholar- 
ships on Aug. 31. Sidney Durst, of the 
faculty of the College, has left on a 
visit to Glacier Park and the Yosemite 
Valley. Mr. Tuthill, general manager 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent at Cape 
Cod. 

Lake Placid Theater Opened by Sousa’s 
Band 


LAKE Puacip, N. Y., Aug. 4.—Two 
concerts by Sousa’s Band inaugurated 
the new Agora Theater at the Lake 
Placid Club here on July 28. The cur- 
tain from Augustin Daly’s theater, New 
York, was used as a background for the 
stage. Over 3000 persons from various 
parts of the Adirondacks attended the 
two concerts. 


Eugene Bernstein in Benefit Recital in 
Spring Lake, N. J. 

SPRING LAKE, N. J., Aug. 4.—The first 
of a series of recitals for the benefit ot 
Ann May Memorial Hospital was ar- 
ranged here by Eugene Bernstein, who 
is spending the summer at Deal. A trio 
led by Mr. Bernstein played the Men- 
delssohn D Minor Trio and numbers by 
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Tchaikovsky and Saint-Saéns. Lillian 
Glass, mezzo-soprano, sang groups by 
Russell, Tosti, Anhelt and Massenet. 
Louis Victor Rousseau, tenor, sang the 
aria, “E lucevan le stelle,” from “Tosca,” 
and songs by Weckerlin, Messager and 
Koechlin. 





Opera Experience Comes 
for Hortense B. Jones 
with Baltimore Series 
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Hortense Barnhart Jones, Contralto 


Hortense Barnhart Jones, contralto, 
who has been studying for several sea- 
sons with Nikola Zan, appeared in im- 
portant réles in “Aida” and “Trovatore”’ 
with the De Feo Opera Company in its 
summer season in Baltimore and was 
warmly applauded for her dramatic in- 
terpretations. Miss Jones, who is a 
native of California, came to New York 
a few years ago to conclude her training 
with Mr. Zan. She is planning an ac- 
tive concert season in the fall. 


Plan Opera School for Boston 
Boston, Aug. 6.—This city is to have 
a new school of opera, it is announced 
by M. Douglas Flattery, managing direc- 
tor of the Loew theaters here. The 


school is to be located in the State Thea- 
ter building, and its purpose will be to 
afford opportunity to young students 
and others to gain stage experience. The 
plan as now outlined is to present at the 
State Theater, every third week, a con- 
densed version of one of the old operas 
or one of the light operettas. 
ww, é. Fi 


Bainbridge Crist to Teach in Italy 
Boston, Aug. 6.—Bainbridge Crist, 
composer and vocal teacher of voice, an- 
nounces that he will temporarily close 
his studios in Boston and Washington, 
D. C., and repair to Florence, Italy, 
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where he will resume teaching on Oct. 1. 
He expects to be absent from America 
for three years. Mrs. Pendleton Barr 
of Washington, soprano, a pupil of Mr. 
Crist, will go to Italy to continue her 
studies under his direction, and will pre- 
pare for opera. Mrs. Barr, the wife 
of L. Stewart Barr of Washington, was 
a pupil of William Shakespeare, and 
afterwards of Mr. Crist. Mildred Hin- 
man of Washington, composer and pian- 
ist, will also be of the party in its Euro- 
pean visit and will continue her study 
with Mr. Crist in composition, while con- 
tinuing her piano work and acting as 


accompanist for Mrs. Barr and other 
students who will follow Mr. Crist in 
the autumn. W. J. PARKER. 


Hear Gainsborough Ensemble in Scituate 

SCITUATE, MASs., Aug. 4.—T he 
summer colony here heard an attractive 
concert given on July 30, in the Scituate 
Yacht Clubhouse by the Gainsborough 
Ensemble, assisted by Alice Pond Hatch, 
soprano, pupil of Harriet Eudora Bar- 
rows; Jessie Hatch Symonds, violinist, 
and William Ellis Weston, pianist. The 
ensemble was heard effectively in num- 
bers by Mozart and Leroux; Mrs. 
Symonds played with clarity and tech- 
nical ease compositions by Kreisler, 
Charpentier, Valdez, Dawes, Townsend, 
Couperin-Kreisler and Mozart and Mrs. 
Hatch sang admirably numbers by Du- 
pare, Fourdrain, Veracini, Watts, Chad- 
wick and Terry. Mr. Weston capably 
accompanied the artists. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Clara Shear Signs Contract for Milan 
Appearances 
Boston, Aug. 6.—News was received 
here this week that Clara Shear, pupil 
of Weldon Hunt, has signed a contract 
with the Carcano Theater management 
in Milan to appear in five operatic roles 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. Oscar in “Ballo 
in Maschera,” Walter in “La Wally,” 
Alga in “Fedora,” Gilda in “Rigoletto” 
and Rosina in “Barbiere.” Miss Shear 
has been studying in Milan for the past 
year. She was recently heard in “Fra 
Diavolo” in Savona, and will spend 
August at San Reno studying her new 
roles with her teacher, Arturo Vita. 
W. J. PARKER. 
M. L. Swarthout Appointed to University 
of Southern California 


DECATUR, ILL. Aug. 4.—Max  L. 
Swarthout, secretary of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, and for 
the past nine years director of the Con- 
servatory of Music at James Millikin 
University, here, has accepted the posi- 
tion of professor of Piano at the School 
of Music at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, and will take 
up his new duties in September. He will 
be succeeded in his secretarial position 
by his brother, Donald M. Swarthout, 
who will also sever his connection with 
Millikin University to become dean of 
the College of Fine Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, has com- 
pleted five new works for ’cello which 
will be published shortly. They include 
a concerto, a sonata, a fantasy on 
a popular theme for ’cello and orchestra 
and twelve melodies for ’cello and piano. 
Mr. Dambois will return to this country 
next season for another tour. 


London Audiences Hail 
Os-ke-non-ton in Songs 
of the American Indian 
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Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk Singer 
Os-ke-non-ton, Mohawk singer, who 


has sung in many cities in this country 
and Canada, his native land, returned 
last week from England, where he gave 
a series of highly successful recitals 
in London, Leeds, Glasgow and other 
cities. He is the first North American 
Indian singer to have crossed the great 
waters and sing his native songs in the 
Old World. Arriving in London, Os-ke- 
non-ton appeared in the streets in the 
ceremonial garb of his grandfather, chief 
of the Mohawk Tribe, and aroused suffi- 
cient curiosity and interest to cause 
every seat in his Aeolian Hall recital tu 
be sold and to make it necessary to ar- 
range a second concert in Leighton 
House. Both the numbers on his pro- 
grams and his singing were highly com- 
mended by the London public and press, 
the latter finding his explanations in 
“American” particularly interesting. 
Os-ke-non-ton is not only versed in the 
folk-lore of his people, but through his 
study in New York under Franz X. 
Arens, and more recently under Joseph 
Regneas, is equipped to sing the classics 
in an artistic manner. After a few days 
in New York, he left for his tribal hom, 
in the Canadian woods, where he will 
remain until near Nov. 1, when he will 
begin a ten weeks’ engagement in the 
cities of New England. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

Aug. 4.—Carolyn Finney Springer, 
contralto soloist of Christ Church, Green- 
wich; Grace Maxwell of Stamford, so- 
prano, and Hannah Leskowitz, pianist, 
appeared in a musicale at the home of 
Mrs. Russell R. Dorr. Miss Springer 
sang the Habanera from “Carmen,” “In 
Questa Tomba,” and solos by d’Hardelot, 
Clark and Strickland. Miss Maxwell 
interpreted with power and beauty of 
tone songs by Buzzi-Peccia, Woodman, 
Salter and Spross, and Miss Leskowitsz 
displayed fine technique in several Cho- 
pin Studies and Liszt’s “Campanella.” 
Mrs. Frederick S. Wardwell and Mrs. 
Frederick Springer were the accom- 
panists. J. W. COCHRAN. 




















CORNELIUS 


van VLIET 


Dutch ’Cellist 


A FEW DATES AVAILABLE FOR EARLY 
FALL 1923 AND SPRING 1924 


Address Management of CORNELIUS van VLIET 


63 East 59th Street, New York City 
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WILLIAM S. BRADY | 


Teacher of Singing E 
137 West 86th Street NEW YORK CITY ||f « 
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Mr. Brady, after two successful seasons as guest i 
teacher of singing at the Chicago American ‘: 
Conservatory, announces that he has accepted : 
an offer to conduct a master class at the Chicago 
Musical College for the summers of 1924-25-26. = 











Mr. Brady’s Chicago Class has included such = 
prominent Chicago singers and teachers as 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
Elaine De Sellem, Margaret Lester, Louise 
Hattstaedt Winter and Marie Zendt. _ 











The Chicago Civic Opera 


has engaged for principal contralto roles, Mr. Brady’s pupil, 


KATHRYN MEISLE | 


Mr. Brady sailed July 28th with 
his travel study class for Europe 











His New York studio reopens September 26th 
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Damrosch Brings New Scores from 


Europe, Including One b 
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ETURNING from a summer visit to 
the Continent last week, Walter 

Damrosch, conductor of the New York 

Symphony, brought back for perform- 

ance by his orchestra several new scores, 

including works by Stravinsky, Holst, 

Respighi, De Falla, Pierné and Roger- 

Ducasse. He has also accepted for per- 

formance this season a symphonic poem, 

“The North and the West,” by Howard 

H. Hanson of San Jose, who is now at 


the American Academy in Rome. 

Mr. Damrosch described in laudatory 
terms the work of two American music 
schools in Europe. In the course of a 
motor trip through Italy, when he took 
the opportunity to study early Christian 
art in Ravenna and other cities, he paid 
a visit to the American Academy _ in 
Rome, the music department of which is 
conducted by Felix Lamond. 

“The three fellows now at the school. 
Leo Sowerby, Randall Thompson and 


Howard H. Hanson, have made very 
satisfactory progress during the time 
spent in Rome,” said Mr. Damrosch. 


“This is especially true of Mr. Hanson. 
He is of Seandinavian extraction and 
his work, “The North and the West,” 
which I have accepted for performance, 
is descriptive of the civilizations of the 
Norse countries and of America. 

“In general I heartily commend the 
competitive plan of the American Acad- 
emy, which allots incomes for three years 
to its fellows, with privilege of study in 
such inspiring surroundings. Surely it 
is a blessed thing to permit these gifted 
young musicians to concentrate on their 
art, without having to worry about bread 
and butter! If only two out of 100 fel- 
lows become notable as composers, the 
Academy has well repaid its cost.” 

The second school visited was that 
established several years ago by the 
French Government in the Palace of 
Fontainebleau, which is solely for Amer- 
ican students. Mr. Damrosch was vice- 
president of the American committee at 
the organization of the school, and it was 


y Hanson 


at his suggestion that it was originally 
founded. During his recent European 
visit he paid an unexpected call at the 
school. 

“It was a very hot day,” said Mr. 
Damrosch, “so that the organ class of 
which Charles-Marie Widor, the eminent 
organist, is visiting teacher, was con- 
certedly mopping bfows. Widor, who is 
over seventy years of age, occupied a 
seat on the platform in the best of spir- 
its, and, as an American pupil played a 
Bach Toccata at a rather rapid tempo, he 
called out jovially in order to mark the 
rhythm with his words: “Jl fait trés 
chaud en Fontainebleau!” (It’s very hot 
in Fontainebleau!’’) 

“The pupils are displaying the very 
best of progress, as is quite natural 
under such masters. Salignac, the 
tenor, who sang with Melba in the Dam 
rosch Opera Company in 1898, is head 
of the opera school, which gives its re- 
hearsals in the old theater built in the 
palace by Napoleon III. They have re- 
solved to make a new requirement in 
their opera pupils next season, however, 
and that is to ask that these have a 
working knowledge of French, especially 
of pronunciation, as it was found that 
much time was wasted in mastering the 
nasals in that language. 


French Praise American Teaching 


“The school is not designed to conflict 
with American teachers, as it is in the 
nature of an advanced institution. Do 
you know what the French analysis of 
American vocal teaching is? I was told 
that nowhere in the world were voices 
better ‘placed’ than in the United States. 
But the heart-strings, as they put it, are 
in so many instances not connected with 
the vocal cords! The greatest emotional 
expression in singing is what the French 
teachers feel the American student lacks, 
and this they strive to teach.” 

The conductor stated that “it has been 
decided in the future to restrict the en- 
rolment at Fontainebleau to 100 pupils 
and the piano students to forty-eight, 
which is twelve fewer than at present. 


The idea is to give individual pupils 
greater attention.” 

Speaking of Roger-Ducasse, he said: 
“One of his leading characteristics is a 
fondness for the country, flowers, tran- 
quillity. He has inherited an estate near 
Rouen, where he spends much of his 
time. He is a bachelor. His music is an 
interesting blend of mildness and acer- 
bity, and it is in some respects exceed- 
ingly subtle and ‘caviare to the gen- 


Mr. Damrosch, soon after his arrival, 
left for Bar Harbor, Me., where he wil! 
spend the remainder of the summer and 
complete his programs for the coming 
season, R. M. KNERR. 


Ralph Leopold Summering in Cleveland 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, who started 
on his vacation the latter part of June, 
spent the first half of July in eastern 
Pennsylvania visiting friends in that 
vicinity. He is now in Cleveland, where 
he expects to spend the remainder of the 
summer at the beautiful new home of 
his sister, Mrs. Newton D. Baker. The 
estate joins the golf links of the Shaker 
Heights Country Club. Mr. Leopold is 
devoting a part of his time to preparing 
concert programs for the coming season, 
which according to present indications 
will be a busy one. He will give a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 6. 


Marion Telva Successful at Ravinia 


Marion Telva, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, is at present appearing 
with the Ravinia opera forces in Chi- 
cago. In the first two weeks of the sea- 
son she gained success as Ortrud in 
“Lohengrin,” Beppe in “Amico Fritz,” 
Suzuki in “Butterfly” and Mallika in 
“Lakmé.” Her appearance at the first 
of the Monday evening concerts of the 
Ravinia season brought a demonstration 
that did not subside until two extra num- 
bers had been added. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Franceska Kas- 
par Lawson, soprano, gave her second 
recital for the students of the summer 
school at Salem College, W. Va., on July 
24, and on July 26 she sang for the sum- 
mer school at the West Liberty State 
Normal School, near Wheeling, W. Va. 


Rosa-Linda Neuwirth of 
New York Plans Italian 
Début in Opera This Fall 








Rosa-Linda Neuwirth 


Rosa-Linda Neuwirth, coloratura so- 
prano, daughter of Henry C. Neuwirth 
of New York, is completing her studies 
in Italy and expects to make her début 
in opera either at La Scala, Milan, or in 
Florence in the fall. Miss Neuwirth, 
who is nineteen years of age, was a pupil 
of Constantino Yon in New York, and on 
the advice of Giovanni Martinelli left for 
Italy two years ago and has continued 
her studies with Mugnone in Florence. 
After singing in Italy and later in 
France and London, she will make a 
tour of South America and will then 
visit Havana. Two years ago she gained 
emphatic success in her first public ap- 
pearance at one of the Madison Square 
Garden concerts in New York. Miss 
Neuwirth, who was born in New York, 
speaks several languages and is also a 
pianist. 
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Will Be Again With Us Next Season 
in OPERATIC and CONCERT 
ENGAGEMENTS 
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SPECIAL ENGAGEMENTS 
AT OPERA AND OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS 


% 
Will Sing This Winter in Europe : 
£ 
% 
x 
MONTE CARLO, NICE AND CONSTANZI IN ROME. ¥ 
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PRESIDENT AND MUSIC-LOVER 


ITH the nation at large, musicians and music- 

lovers mourn the death of Warren G. Harding. 
As a man, the late President endeared himself to 
persons of divers political groups, and those who 
opposed him with all their strength, as politicians, 
have been as ready as the friends of his own party 
to express their warm appreciation of the human 
qualities which distinguished him in private life. 
Whatever the shade of their political opinions, 
music-lovers found him, at all times, a friend of 
music, an unpretentious devotee of the good things 
in their art, a man of sympathy and humanity, and 
so they join in deploring an irreparable loss. 

In his early days in Marion, Ohio, he played an 
instrument in a local band, and even after he became 
President he would often allude humorously to his 
experiences in this organization. His gentleness in 
office has been lauded by Secretary Hughes, and it 
was only to be expected that a man of this gentle- 
ness, of deep sensibilities in his human relation- 
ships, would find relaxation and solace in an art 
which has ever called forth the best in mankind. In 
Mrs. Harding he found a helper who shared his 
enthusiasm for music. A graduate of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory and one who devoted years to 
the study of piano, she fostered in her husband that 
fondness for song which was always manifest in his 
nature, and the President would sometimes tell of 
a pilgrimage to Europe during which they made a 
special trip to Berlin to hear opera. To Mrs. 





Harding, in her great bereavement, the sympathy of 
all music-lovers will be extended. 

Shortly after the President was selected as the 
Republican candidate he granted an interview to 
our Washington representative, and on this occa- 
sion he made clear his fondness for music, express- 
ing himself in favor of placing the government 
squarely behind the national effort to bring music 
into its own and to establish a definite and perma- 
nent place for it in the activities of the country. 
‘“T have always favored the teaching of music, both 
vocal and instrumental, in our schools,” he said, 
‘and I shall ever feel that these studies should have 
an important and essential place in the educational 
curriculum of our institutions of learning, from the 
lowest to the highest.” 

At that time he did not feel free to say that the 
Bureau of Education should be expanded into a 
department with a Cabinet official at its head, but 
he could see no insurmountable obstacle in the way 
of such expansion, and he appreciated the advant- 
ages it offered over the present plan. Later it was 
stated that he favored a ministry of fine arts, but 
when approached for a statement it seemed plain 
that the demands of office had left him little time to 
go into the details of the project. He pointed to 
the tendency in the United States to concentrate all 
educational activities under one head, either a de- 
partment or a bureau, and announced that this was 
according to his own view. 

The President was a keen patron of musical en- 
terprises in Marion and in the national capital, and 
indubitably he would have given sympathetic con- 
sideration to the movement for a national conserva- 
tory had he been spared and permitted to continue 
his work. “I have always been in favor of making 
the United States musically independent of Europe,” 
he declared after his election to the Presidency. ‘I 
believe this should be brought about so that our 
sons and daughters may secure their musical edu- 
cation here.” On the subject of music generally he 
left no doubt about his attitude. “I am with the 
musical people, and I am for them,” he said, in the 
interview given to our representative. “I know 
music in an unpretentious way, and I love it. We 
cannot have too much music. We need it, the 
world needs it, probably more than ever before, and 
I am the friend of every effort to give it its right- 
ful place in our national life.” To the memory of 
a man whose personal qualities of friendliness and 
gentleness were so widely admired, the fruition of 
such projects as the national conservatory and min- 
istry of fine arts would be a fitting tribute. Great 
policies are bred of the time and the needs of man- 
kind, but music is of the soul of man. 





THE BYRD TERCENTENARY 


HE musical renaissance in England has stimu- 

lated a popular appreciation which does not stop 
at the much-advertised wares of the leading com- 
posers of the present. The giants of the past are 
having their day. The Handel Festival at the Crys- 
tal Palace was a great success, “The Messiah” alone 
attracting some 28,000 visitors to Sydenham. This 
was followed by an enthusiastic celebration of 
the William Byrd tercentenary. In programs of 
vocal and instrumental works, music-lovers found 
an unusual opportunity to appraise the music of 
the old composer, and they were aided by the ob- 
servations of learned lecturers. The popular nature 
of the commemoration was demonstrated by the 
ready acceptance of a special series of phonograph 
records, issued for the occasion. 
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N New Orleans it is proposed to establish a Com- 

mittee of Music, as a branch of the activities of 
the Civic Bureau, with the object of improving local 
musical conditions. Coincidently with this plan, an 
effort is to be made to unite the city’s forces in 
organizing a series of orchestral concerts. These 
stimulating projects speak well for the enterprise 
of New Orleans citizens, and the earnestness of 
their resolve to foster the reputation of their city 
as a music center. 
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DVICES from Springfield, Ohio, indicate that 
A a considerable impetus to music has been given 
by the enlightened policy of education pursued in 
the public schools. With lessons in piano, violin 
and singing at nominal prices by leading teachers 
there has been a remarkable increase in interest, 
and the system of credits for outside study has 
more than doubled the classes of some teachers. 
Many cities would do well to follow the excellent 
lead given by Springfield. 
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“Vacatior 


with =the 


Pacific Musicians Grapple 


Problem” 


Coast 


The problem of how to spend vacation was discusse: 
recently by the members of the San Francisco Chamb: 
Music Society, gathered for rehearsal at the Mill Valle, 
home of Louis Persinger, first violinist of the organiza 
tion. The photograph reveals them in the midst of a: 
animated debate—one is led to believe—over the means 
for taking the trip. Mr. Persinger, at the extreme left. 
is evidently strongly advocating the use of the rail 
road; Louis Ford, second violin, is scratching his head 
in doubt; Mr. Ferner, the ’cellist, suggests a boat trip; 
Nathan Firestone, viola player, thinks the automobi|: 
has its merits, and Elias Hecht, founder and flautist o! 
the Society, on the extreme right, is voting for trav 
by rail. The string quartet, assisted by Mr. Hecht, wi!! 
again be heard at the Berkshire Festival in the autumn. 


Korenia—One of the first Doctor of Philosophy de 
grees to be conferred upon a woman opera singer was 
that awarded to Sophie Korenia, soprano of the Posen 
Opera, who received this mark of distinction from 
Vienna University at the close of the academic season. 


Daca.—A poem in free verse entitled “Or” by David 
Daca, baritone and teacher of singing of New York, 
was published in the July number of the Bookman 
Mr. Daca is well known in the world of letters as in 
the field of music. The reading of poetry aloud, he 
asserts, is an invaluable aid to the singer. 


Peralta—Frances Peralta, soprano, is resting near 
the Italian Lakes after her activities of the past winte: 
at the Metropolitan. From “Bellagio,” on Lake Como, 
Miss Peralta writes: “If you haven’t been here, you 
have lost half your life!” She will return to the United 
States prior to the opening of the opera season. 

Amato—Pasquale Amato, operatic baritone, was re- 
cently elected vice-mayor of the town of Cesenatio in 
Italy, where he has been sojourning. In appreciation of 
his services to the community, Mr. Amato was pre- 
sented with the “ad honorem” button bearing the Fas- 
cisti emblem in gold and enamel. 

Middleton.— Many patriotic Americans, in perusing 
the Declaration of Independence, have noticed among 
the names of the signers of the famous document that 
of Arthur Middleton. Investigation tends to substan- 
tiate the claim that the staunch patriot is an illustrious 
forbear of the American baritone of the same name. 
whose ancestry runs back through many generations 01 
native stock. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa, who has lately embarked 
upon the thirty-first tour of the country with his wel! 
known organization, recently voiced opinions on pro 
gram-building to an interviewer. “According to m) 
ideas,” said Lieut.-Commander Sousa, “a _ progran 
should combine a certain amount of the intensely dra 
matic, the intensely melodic and the humorous. Eve! 
number should be presented with all the glamor 0! 
narrative and all the charm of beauty.” 

Walter.—Bruno Walter, who will return to Amer! 
next winter as guest conductor of the New York Syn 
phony, has been invited to conduct a special festiva 
season of Mozart operas in Vienna in the fall. 
Walter is best known abroad as an exponent of 
Salzburg genius’ works, and his annual series of fest 
val performances in Munich, before his resignat 
from the Bavarian’ general-music-directorship 
autumn, became especially noted. 

Sturkow-Ryder.—A penchant for dramatic wo! 

a part of the equipment of Theodora Sturkow-Ryd 
well known pianist and teacher. Mme. Sturkow-Ry«: 
who was an especial admirer of the late Sarah Bi 
hardt, wished to study the acting of the French tra 
dienne at close range during the latter’s visit to | 
cago. A newspaper woman friend and she acc 
ingly obtained employment as supers in “Sister 
trice,” and the pianist successfully escaped recos 
tion in her réle of page who held the Prince’s h 

Strauss.—The game of pinochle is said to hav« 
gaged the attention of Franz Strauss, son of Ric! 
Strauss, the composer, during many evenings 0! 
late spring, his opponent being Herr von Grab. 
Austrian industrialist. That there was an interes 
spectator at these sessions is revealed by a copyrig 
dispatch to the New York Herald, which announce: 
engagement of young Mr. Strauss, a law studen' 
Allee van Grab, daughter of the capitalist. 
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USIC as an antidote to politics has been resorted to by no less 
personages than Their Honors, the Mayors of American Metropo- 
lises, but from Britain’s shores come the tidings that the tonal 
art is serving to enliven the idle hours of an internationally 
After the labor of maintaining his place on the benches 
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and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





“Music Hath Charms—” 





renowned leader. 


of His Majesty’s Opposition, Lloyd George, so the daily press communicates, 
finds solace in the fervid but simple tunes of the old Welsh hymns. 


So far as can be ascertained, there is 
no truth in the rumor that the Liberals 
who follow the Georgian standard have 
promised to subsidize the Celtic school 
of composers if returned to power. And 
it is emphatically denied that the move- 
ment towards a concord which will find 
the divided Liberals again singing in 
unison has been retarded by the Asquith- 
ian band practising Tudor melodies and 
declaring heatedly for the pre-Baxian 
party. However, the news of Lloyd 
George’s preoccupation moves our con- 
tributor, Gwyllm Spot-Bard, to submit 
the following from his famous Welsh 
Anthology: 


When there’s no Goliath looming up to 
threaten little Dave, 


When Poincaré’s a-screaming at the 
latest Sunday rave, 
When Asquith’s patient followers are 


gasping in the wave 
Of forensic neo-Georgian oratory, 
Our hero firmly shuts the doors and win- 
dows of his home, 
Obliterates all thoughts of Stanley Bald- 
win from his dome, 
And spills a sacred ditty learnt while on 
his native loam, 
Beyond the hills of Llanwicuddigorry. 


And while he sings, his super-mind is 
able to relax, 
more he dwells upon 
problems of the tax; 
Devoted to the Celtic muse revived by 
Arnold Bax, 
He bravely sounds a theme from Prest- 
mynyddis. 
For music has the power to soothe, as 
somebody remarked, 
The breast of one whose shins have been 
politically barked, 
And even Liberal union as a topic may 
be parked, 
While yielding to a tune from Aber- 
kyddis. 


the Ruhr or 


No 


* * 


Malpractice on the Mall 


HEARTRENDING occurrence in 

the season of the Goldman Band on 
the Central Park Mall is related by an 
anonymous member of the New York 
World staff. A trombone and a saxo- 
phone had disappeared from the instru- 
shed, it appears, at the crucial 
moment when a_ performance of the 
“William Tell’ Overture was about to 
be perpetrated. Evidently stirred in 
laureate-like degree, the blithe copy- 
reader affixed to the reporter’s narrative 
the following Walt Masonesque headline: 


ment 





“The Mall Was Thronged (Pronounce it 
Mell), the Program Called for ‘William 
Tell’; but Leader Goldman, Fearing a 
Razz, Fed Them a Bill of Modern Jazz!”’ 


* 
Paris Dazed by New York’s Nights 


MERICAN music has sailed into the 

French capital, under the helm of 
good Capt. Saminsky, who recently 
sponsored two symphonic concerts of 
native works at the Salle Gaveau. We 
say “sailed into” advisedly and in a 
pugilistic sense, for the Gallic musico- 
philes seem not yet to have adjusted 
their cautious reactions to the “New 
York Days and Nights” of Emerson 
Whithorne—which promise also to en- 
gender a revolution in sleepy Salzburg 
this month. 

Here is what some of the French re- 
viewers wrote about these peppy works 
—as rendered in a very free and arch 
translation by Margaret Case of Vanity 
Fair: 

66 VITTORNE has won popularity 

e in America with a _ picturesque 
poem executed upon this same evening, 
in which he seeks to translate different 
aspects of a cosmopolitan city in its 
most diversely active quarters.” (Bad 
translation, says Miss Case, but I was 
just hit by an electric fan!) “His or- 
chestration is amusing and FULLA 
SURPRISES!” 


¢éPINHE ‘New York Days and Nights’ 

of M. Wittenberger, with their 
picturesqueness delicate, discreet and 
ingenious, should make a conquest. Let 
us not forget the name of M. Wurtzen- 
spankler?”’ 


Kk as 


ROM Jerusalem comes the report that 


a performance of ‘Traviata” has 
been recently given there in Hebrew. 
Looks to us like a _ counter-offensive 


against the Latins, who have made the 
text of “The Jewess” their own! 


* *K 


ALKING about Last Survivors’ Clubs, 

would there not be a large and honor- 
able membership for a Society of Sons 
and Daughters of Those Rejected in the 
New York Stadium Contests? 


* aK aa 


AVEL is announced as a _ notable 

American visitor in conductorial ca- 
pacity for next winter. Here will be a 
new chance for the reviewers to unravel 
the mysteries of his latest scores! 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, MUSICAL 


AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. 


not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Box. 


Arias for Soprano 


Sopranos are clamoring for arias and 
‘hey all want ones which are ‘not hack- 
eyed.” Now, it is not possible to get 

iny arias which have not been sung 

ther frequently, so the best the Ques- 

” Box Editor can do is to give a list of 

less well-known “Mia Sposa 
\dorata”’ and “Ach Fiihl’s” by 
Vozart, the latter from “The Magic 
ite’; “Reste au Foyer” from “Cen- 
lon’: “Ces Lettres, je les Lis” from 

Werther,” “Il Partait au Printemps” 

m “Grisélidis,’ “Roland! Roland!’ 

m “Esclarmonde,” “Ce Seuil, 
” from “Thérése,” all by Massenet: 

m’A ppelle”’ from “Louise,” 
iarpentier; The ‘“Styrienne” from 
lignon,” by Thomas; “I’m Alone’ from 
he Lily of Killarney,” by Benedict; 

Letter “Eugene Onie- 


ones: 


Ich 


mes 


iris 


Scene from 


by Tchaikovsky; “In Quest’ Asil” 
“Orfeo,” by Gluck; “Quand je 
Vu” from “Le Roi d’Ys,” by Lalo. 
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gin,” 
from 
t’ar 


Paderewski in America 


Question Box Editor: 
Did Paderewski ever play in America 


as a child? W.P. 
Joplin, Mo., Aug. 2, 1923. 
No. Paderewski’s first visit to this 


country was made in 1891, when he was 
thirty-one years old. Are you thinking 
of Josef Hofmann? 


The Waltz 


Question Box Editor: 


Where and when did the waltz origi- 
nate? B. A. 
New York City, Aug. 5, 1923. 
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The origin of the waltz has been the 
subject of much controversy and no defi- 
nite decision has ever been made. It was 
first heard of in Austria and Bohemia 
about 1785, and became popular in 
France some ten years later. In 1812 
it was introduced into England and con- 
sidered “destitute of grace, delicacy and 
propriety” and “a disgusting practice’! 
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The Peterboro Colony 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me what steps tu 
take to go to the Peterboro Colony? Can 
anyone go? r. 

Jackson, Miss., Aug. 2, 1923. 

_ Write to the secretary, Howard Mans- 
field, 25 Broadway, New York, for par- 
ticulars. There are certain restrictions, 


Again, the “Break” 


Question Box Editor: 

What is meant by the “break” in the 
voice? Is it a sign of vocal deteriora- 
tion or has every voice got it? : ie OF 

Louisville, Ky., Aug. 4, 1923. 

The “break” in the voice is the place 
where the mechanism has to change in 
order to continue the scale. Some voices 
slide over it naturally, others have to 
learn to do so. A badly negotiated break 
is more than likely to ruin the voice ina 
short time. 

ie ae 
The Demoiselle 
Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the meaning of 

“demoiselle” applied to the pipe-organ? 


4s 











hut practically any serious artist or stu- Detroit, Mich., Aug. 3, 1923. 
dent is eligible. The French for tracker. 
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ARRIET VAN EMDEN, concert so- 
prano, was born in Milwaukee, Wis., 


and came to New York when a very 
small child. She 
was educated in 


public and private 
schools, and 
though she started 
to sing at a very 
early age, was dis- 
couraged from 
doing by her 
parents for fear of 
injury to her voice. 
She began the 
study of the piano 
with a governess 










SO 


at the age of six 

and later _ con- 

2 tinued under 

—- _Schrad ieck in 

Brooklyn _ and 

Harriet Van Emden Clarence Adler in 
New York. In 


1913 she entered the Institute of Musical] 
Art, studying singing, piano and har- 
mony. The following year she went to 


3erlin and became a pupil of Morati. 
Returning to this country shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, she became, in 
1917, a pupil of Marcella Sembrich, with 
whom she has been ever since. Miss Van 
Emden’s professional début was made in 
recital in Aeolian Hall Nov. 11, 1921, 
and she gave a second recital there the 
following February. In May, 1922, Miss 
Van Emden went to Europe, making her 
first appearance on the other side of the 
Atlantic with orchestra at Scheveningen, 
Holland, under Schneevoigt, June 21, 
1922, being immediately re-engaged for 
a concert in August. Her first European 
recital was in Berlin Sept. 7, 1922, and 
she subsequently sang in recital and with 
orchestra in Hamburg, Frankfort, Dres- 
den, Leipzig, Vienna, Prague, Budapest, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Amsterdam, 
The Hague, London and other important 
musical centers. Miss Van Emden’s 
répertoire includes twelve operatic roles, 


fifteen oratorios and over 300 songs in 
six languages. She confines her work 


entirely to concert and oratorio appear- 


ances. 
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Happenings and Personalities in Musical Chicago 
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Doria Fernanda to Sing 
Throughout Next Season 
with Chicago Civic Opera 
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Photo by Mishkin 
Doria Fernanda 


CuicaGo, Aug. 4.—San Francisco is 
the birthplace of the Spanish-Italian- 
American contralto, Doria Fernanda, 
recently engaged by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company for next season. Her 
opera début was made in New York 
as Amneris in “Aida.” She joined the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company for a 
transcontinental tour, and then went to 
Mexico City for a three months’ engage- 
ment with the company organized in 
celebration of the Mexican Centenary. 
When she returned to the United States 
she was engaged for the Gaetano Merola 
season of outdoor opera given at Leland 
Stanford University. 





Anthem Omission Causes Protest 


CuHIcAGo, Aug. 4.—The omission of 
“America” from a new school song book 
has caused spirited protests from several 
sides. Efforts to have the publication 
of the book stopped have caused the 
Board of Education to schedule the mat- 
ter for discussion. The book was pre- 
pared under the direction of Agnes C. 
Heath, supervisor of music. Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools Ambrose E. 
Wight, to whom the protests were re- 
ferred, says the new book is intended for 
assembly singing in the upper grades, 
whereas the patriotic songs are taught 
in the lower grades. 





St. Leger Accompanies Baklanoff 


CHICAGO, Aug. 4.—Frank St. Leger, 
assistant conductor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, in a letter to friends in Chicago 
says that he accompanied Georges Bak- 
lanoff, the company’s Russian baritone, 
on a highly successful concert tour 
through Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
Austria and Czecho- -Slovakia. 


School Band Tournament to Be Held 
Annually 





CuHIcAGo, Aug. 4.—Because of the suc- 
cess of the recent School Band tourna- 
ment in Chicago in connection with the 
Music Trades Convention, the contest 
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is to be held annually. The 1924 tourna- 
ment will be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the School Board Contest Com- 
mittee of America, a division of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. Many of the school bands 
throughout the country are already mak- 
ing plans to give concerts and other 
entertainments to raise money to defray 
the expenses of the trip to the tourna- 
ment next year. Rotary, Kiwanis and 
Lion Clubs and Chambers of Commerce 
also are being interested. Permanent 
headquarters have been opened in the 
Garrick Theater Building, Chicago. 





Phradie Wells Gives Recital 
4.—Phradie Wells, 
young American dramatic soprano re- 
cently engaged to sing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House next season, gave a 
song recital at the LaSalle Theater on 
July 18. In the two arias, “Dich Theure 
Halle” from “Tannhiauser” and “Voi lo 
sapete” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
she demonstrated her ability as a dra- 
matic artist from whom much may be 
expected. She was warmly applauded 
and had to repeat some of the songs and 
sing a number of extras. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 





Opera Tickets Put on Sale 


CHicaGco, Aug. 4.—All season seats 
not renewed by last year’s subscribers 


to the Chicago Civic Opera Association 
were put on sale to the general public 
on Tuesday morning. The bulk of last 
year’s seat holders, however, had re- 
newed their subscriptions. Season 
tickets sell for from $10 to $60 for eleven 
performances on a stipulated night or 
matinée each week throughout the sea- 
son. This is the price that was charged 
last year for ten performances. 





Florence Trumbull Plays at Skokie 

CuicaGco, Aug. 4.—Florence Trumbull, 
pianist, gave a recital with Rollin Pease, 
baritone, at the Skokie Golf Club on 
Sunday afternoon. Visiting Miss Trum- 
bull is her sister, Fay Trumbull, also a 
Leschetizky pupil, who is teaching in 
Oklahoma City. Nellie Miller, pupil of 
Fay Trumbull, won the piano prize in 
the recent biennial contest of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs at 
Asheville. 


Alexander Oumansky ae Ballet in 
Detroit 


DETROIT, Aug. 4.—Alexander Ouman- 
sky, former ballet master of the Capitol 


Theater, New York, and head of the 
Oumansky Russian Ballet School, re- 
cently staged a pageant, “The Awaken- 
ing,” given under the auspices of the 
Masonic Temple in Detroit, in which 
1200 dancers participated. The finale of 
the pageant, “The Feast of Bagdad,” 
was danced to Luigini’s “Egyptian Bal- 
let.” Solo dances were executed by Mr. 
Oumansky and four dancers of his com- 
pany, Josephine Du Pree, Rose Kann, 
Jean Debeaux and John Casonova. Dur- 
ing his seven weeks’ stay in Detroit Mr. 
Oumansky gave master instructions to 
an advanced class of pupils. 





CHIcAGO, Aug. 4.—Marie Sidenius 


Zendt, mezzo-soprano, is the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Bernard Kilbourne at 
Green Lake, Wis. She gave a private 
musicale on Sunday at the home of Mrs. 
Charles Rollins. She will give a recital 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Oct. 12, 
and will be soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony on Nev. 11. 





CHIcAGO, Aug. 4—Among Oscar 
Saenger’s pupils in Chicago this sum- 
mer is Kathryn Newman, a young girl 
from Wichita, Kan., who, Mr. Saenger 
thinks, is a great find. She is a colora- 
tura soprano. She will go to New York 
in the fall to continue her studies with 
Mr. Saenger. 


Carl Fiqué and Katherine Noack 
Fiqué spent July at Cape Cod, and are 
now traveling through Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 
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Alexander Kipnis 


CHICAGO, Aug. 4.—Alexander Kipnis, 
Polish bass, recently engaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association for next 
season, came to America as a member of 
the Wagnerian Opera Company last 
season. Giorgio Polacco, musical direc- 
tor of the Chicago company, heard him 
and presently had him under contract. 

He was born in Poland in 1891. His 
parents kept a manufacturing. shop. 
When the boy at ten years of age joined 
a choir, it was against his father’s 
wishes. He sang soprano for five years, 
until, when he was fifteen, his father 
died and he took his place in the shop. 
Business stifled him, and a few months 
after his father’s death he joined a the- 
atrical company which passed through 
the village. 

When he was seventeen his mother 
gave her consent to his taking up sing- 
ing as a career and he went to Warsaw 
to study. Three years later he left War- 
saw for Berlin, where he studied with 
Morini, an artist whom he had admired 
in Warsaw. When the war broke out he 
was interned until friends obtained his 
release. 

He got his first engagement in Ham- 
burg, his second at Wiesbaden. In 1921 
he was engaged as a guest artist for ap- 
pearances in Berlin and shortly after- 
ward he became a regular member of the 
opera company there. 





Pavloska Closes Summer Tour 


CHICAGO, Aug. 4.—Irene Pavloska, 
mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, on Wednesday night 
completed her summer tour with a con- 
cert in Gunnison, Colo. She has given 
forty concerts, which were booked by 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson. 


Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, has gone to her camp on Lake 
George for the remainder of the summer. 
In November she will make a tour of the 
West, fulfilling engagements in the 
States of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 
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Bush Conservatory 


Pupils of Otakar Sevcik, violinist, ani 
Charles W. Clark, baritone, gave a re- 


cital in the Recital Hall on Friday ev: 
ning, July 27. Pupils of Otakar Sevci 


gave a program of violin music on Mon- 


day evening. 


Jan Chiapusso, member of the faculty, 
gave a program of Chopin, Liszt and the 


Spanish composers Granados and Albe- 
fiz, on Tuesday evening in the Recit:! 
Hall. 


Sturkow-Ryder Studios 


of the season w 
given in the studios this afternoon. 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played some two- 
piano numbers, with Jean MacShane 
the second piano. A program ef works 
by Bach, Sinding, Scott and Chopin was 
given. 


The last recital 


Cecile de Horvath 


Elizabeth E. Dollison, pupil of Cecile 
de Horvath, pianist, has been engaged 
to give the last two concerts of the sum- 
mer artists’ series at Lyon & Healy Ha 


Auditorium Conservatory 


Dr. and Mrs. Karl Buren Stein closed 
their studios today to take a four-weeks’ 
vacation in northern Wisconsin, after a 
very busy summer term. The voic 
teaching and coaching classes of Dr. 
Stein have already been booked for the 
coming season, as have also Mrs. Stein’ 
dramatic classes. 


CuHicaGo, Aug. 4.—Howard E. Potte: 
personal representative of Mary Garden 
and in charge of the subscription depart- 
ment of the Chicago Civic Opera, is on a 
camping trip at Sugar Island, St. Mary’s 
River, Mich. 
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| Wittgenstein Plays in 


London for First Time 
and Plans Paris Visit 



































Photo by Mishkin 

Victor Wittgenstein, Pianist 
Victor Wittgenstein, American pi- 
anist, made his London début in Wig- 
more Hall last month, when his work was 


favorably commented upon by critics. 
His programs included two American 
numbers, “Pell Street” by Emerson 


Whithorne and Frederick Jacobi’s ‘‘Pre- 
ludes.” Before returning to America he 
will be heard in recital in Paris. Mr. 
Wittgenstein received his musical train- 
ing in Germany, Holland and Switzer- 
land. He will, besides teaching in New 
York City, tour in the principal cities in 
North and South Carolina and Georgia 
next season in the fall. 


Pupils of Horner Institute, Kan., Appear 
in Pageant 

KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Aug. 4.—The 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts closed its 
doors for the August vacation on July 
28, after a very successful season, and 
will open for the fall term on Sept. 3. 
The culmination of the summer term was 
an attractive pageant given in Huron 
Park by pupils of the school. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 








WICHITA, KAN. 


Aug. 4.—Solomon Burkholder, newly- 
appointed teacher in the piano depart- 
ment of the Wichita College of Music 
and Dramatic Art, gave a recital at 
Philharmony Hall on Tuesday night, 
playing compositions by Chopin, Liszt 
and others. He was assisted by Elsie 
Xandall Needles, with Frances Fritzlen 
as accompanist.—A downtown branch 
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of Friends University School of Music 
has been established in the Sedgwick 
Annex for such pupils as find it in- 
convenient to attend lessons at the Uni- 
versity buildings. Instruction at the 
branch studio will be conducted by Roy 
Campbell, the director of the music de- 
partment, and Margaret Joy, head of 
the piano department. T. L. KREBs. 
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‘‘Impassable Technical 
Barriers Confront the 
Musical Amateur Today 


6¢—TDESIDES what d’Indy has called 

‘complications inutiles’ in har- 
mony, besides poverty in salient and 
broad-flung rhythmic design, such as Mr. 
Clive Bell in another art has well named 
‘significant form,’ there is a third hall- 
mark of decadence [in present-day 
music],” writes Daniel Gregory Mason 
in the Freeman for July 4. “This is a 
glorification of technical difficulty for 
itself, a worship of virtuosity, which 
seems as inevitable a product of profes- 
sionalism in art as hocus-pocus is of a 
religious priesthood. Though no doubt 
partly commercial in origin, in one case 
as in the other, it seems to develop also 
out of the necessity felt in perfect good 
faith for masking the fundamental 
emptiness of an art vacant of human 
emotion by means of a portentous elabo- 
ration of technique. Bach with an idea 
can bring music out of a single violin; 
the modern who lacks it requires an or- 
chestra of over a hundred men, and 
writes things for them that they can 
just barely play—and that we wish they 
couldn’t. Not only has orchestral music 
become so difficult that only a few pro- 
fessional orchestras, after long and ever 
more expensive rehearsals, can play most 
of it, but piano and chamber music, 
those parts of the art where in all great 
periods it has touched the amateur most 
closely, are hedged off from him today 
by wellnigh impassable technical bar- 
riers. Imagine college pianists and vio- 
linists, instead of navigating, with some 
peril but endless delight, as we used to 
do, the varied and romantic seas of 
Grieg, Brahms and Franck, venturing 
on the uncharted wastes and among the 
engulfing billows of Florent Schmitt! 
Fancy a string quartet of young business 
men regaling themselves in leisure hours 
with Stravinsky and Schonberg! There 
is no need for music to be so difficult, 
there is no sense or real skill in making 
it so. Such difficulty is rather a sign of 
impediments unremoved, of complica- 
tions not thought through, of problems 
unsolved. If the young composer will 
but resolve to show his prowess, not by 
the crabbedness but by the ease of his 
product, he will at last have a _ task 
worthy of his mettle. We may justly 
conclude that wherever difficulty becomes 
an end in itself the ideas it should serve 
are lacking. Nine-tenths of our modern 
music, in plain fact, is needlessly, in- 
juriously and stupidly complicated. Let 
us stop gaping at it in an equally stupid 
awe. Let us laugh it good humoredly 
out of court. 

In order to do that, however, we should 
have first of all to conquer in ourselves 
weaknesses akin to its own. We should 
have candidly to admit that we, too, were 
afraid to stand fearlessly and _ inde- 
pendently on our own esthetic percep- 
tions, that we were dominated by herd 
standards and conventions, that we were 
servile followers of prevailing fashions 
—in short, that we were snobs. And 
snobbism is always and everywhere the 
last and unfailing mark of decadence.” 





Galli.Curci Finds Summer Leisure 





“Shinning Up a Tree” 
| ¥ among the pines and crags of the 
Catskills, near Highmount, N. Y., lies 
the estate of Amelita Galli-Curci, where 
in summer the diva retires for rest and 
study in her woodland home. The noted 
coloratura soprano is not in the least 
effete in her leisure hours, but finds keen 
pleasure in mountain climbing, walking 
and running a ear. Here the 
famous Gilda and Lucia romps with her 
canine and hesitate to 
climb the steepest tree on the slightest 
dare! 

Listeners in the vicinity of the Galli- 
Curci-Samuels cottage this summer 
might hear a well-known voice singing 
the brilliant cadenzas of the Queen of 
Shemaka in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq 
d’Or.” For rumor and the official bul 
letin of the Metropolitan Opera manage 
ment both indicate that Mme. Galli-Curci 
will sustain this florid réle in the coming 
winter. Great attention is given by the 
singer to her interpretation of the 
Puccini réles, Mimi and Cio-Cio-San, and 
these along with her programs for the 
coming season’s recitals are also en- 
gaging her attention. Homer Samuels, 


motor 


pets, does not 


Fails to Daunt a Well-Known Protagonist of “Lucia’s” 


at Her Pleasant Estate in the Hills 


Heed 





Underwood 
Woes 


husband of the singer and her accom- 


Photo by Underwood « 


panist, is an invaluable aid in these 
sessions at the piano. 

An instance of Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
generosity toward her concert auditors, 
with whom she loves to establish an 
entente cordiale, occurred recently. In 
her recent season she was presented in 
recital by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Letitia G. Stevenson Chapter, 
of Bloomington, Ill. A few months later 
a luncheon was given by the committee 
which arranged the concert especially in 
order to voice their appreciation of the 
singer. A surprise was in store for the 
members, for at the conclusion of the 
event, Mrs. J. W. Riggs, the hostess, 
presented each woman present with a 
photograph of Mme. Galli-Curci, which 
had been autographed in the singer’s 
own handwriting. 


Elizabeth Bonner, contralto, who was 
engaged for an appearance as _ soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic under 
Willem van Hoogstraten at the Stadium 
on Aug. 10, will be heard in a series of 


recitals in conjunction with Robert 
Velten, violinist, in the East this au- 
tumn. Herbert Goode is the singer’s 


accompanist. 
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JHE development of the Part-Songs Male choruses need go encore song. It is easy, both in the voice ing. There is both skill and good taste 

art of the pianist—and from the no further afield than and piano parts and not at all common-_ in these numbers. The first is in true 

. P : Harvard the published repertory place. For medium voice. Singers with Barcarolle style and the “Rustic Dance’ 

of the instrument itself, Repertory of the Harvard Univer- high voices seeking a song with violin is ingenuous and fittingly crude. The 


for that matter—might 
be written by tracing 

) and comparing the in- 
structive editions of the master works 
of that genre that have been produced 
from time to time. Many of the great 
pianists have contributed a wealth of 
information, advice and _ criticism. 
Nearly every student, for example, 
knows Biilow’s edition of Beethoven. 
Busoni has dealt masterfully with 
Bach’s ‘Well-Tempered Ciavichord” ; 
but Chopin has called into existence a 
veritable library of editions. In 
America Mikuli, Klindworth and Jo- 
seffy have been the editors best known 
to our students. Joseffy has marked 
the evolution of piano playing by in- 
cluding some modern ideas on finger- 
ing, for example; and so the great 
pianists who have had the ability and 
a desire to hand on what their experi- 
ence and research have taught them, 
have contributed their mite toward the 
development of the art. 
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Ignaz Friedman's Those who have heard 


Instructive Ignaz Friedman play 
Edition of recognize the remark- 
Chopin able combination of 

technical skill, musi- 
cianship and natural musical instinct 


which he possesses. These qualities, 
combined with a long teaching experi- 
ence—and that experience gained par- 
tially under no less a master than 
Leschetizky—give him a unique place 
among those qualified to edit the piano 
literature. His Instructive Edition of 
Chopin’s Etudes (Breitkopf & Hartel) is 
a remarkable achievement, and no seri- 
ous student of the piano should be with- 
out it. Mr. Friedman has done much 
more than merely edit. Apart from this 
phase of his work—his fingering, pedal- 
ing, phrasing and the rest—he has built 
a veritable system of technical study on 
these twenty-seven master-works; and 
it is a system that goes far beyond the 
purely mechanical side of the art. He 
prefaces each Study with an analysis of 
it musical content, its technical aims and 
the manner of its interpretation. To 
these he adds, when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, passages for preparatory 
study, based upon the number in prepa- 
ration. In some instances, as in the 
case of the Etude in F Minor, Op. 25, 
No. 2, these preparatory studies amount 
to suggestions for a_ transcription 
(though Mr. Friedman makes it plain 
that they are given purely as a technical 
aid to the Study and not to be consid- 
ered as a distortion or decoration of 
Chopin’s thought), and pianists will find 
a wealth of material in these prefaces 
to aid them in their efforts to master 
these transcendent compositions, which, 
as Mr. Friedman points out, are much 
more than mere studies. 

To most American students this edi- 
tion is unknown, though it came from 
the press in Germany some time ago; 
but it will make a wide appeal now that 
its producer has established himself in 
this country as one of the best pianists 
of the day. It is published in four vol- 
umes and contains 155 pages of text and 
music. The first volume includes a re- 
production of a page of manuscript in 
Chopin’s writing, from the Etude in D 
Flat, Op. 25, No. 8 


sity Glee Club to secure 
an imposing and excellently arranged 
library of classics. They have been put 
forth under the name of the Concord 
Series (Boston: E. C. Schirmer Music 
Co.) and many of them have been 
referred to in these columns in the past. 
Seven recent additions have come to 
hand. They are: “Dainty, Fine, Sweet 
Nymph,” a Madrigal by Thomas Morley; 
“Adoramus Te,” “Ecce, quomodo mori- 
tur” and “Improperia,” by Palestrina; 
“Glory to God in the Highest,” by Per- 


golesi; “Three Pictures,” from Rubin- 
stein’s “The Tower of Babel,” and 
Thomas Weelkes’ “The Nightingale.” 
Dr. Archibald T. Davison is the able 
arranger and editor. 
* Kk oK 

Three Love George Frederick Gun- 
Songs by delfinger is composer- 
George Fred- author of three love 


erick Gundel- songs, bearing the titles, 


finger “I Think of You,” “All 
the World is in Love” 
and “Wonderful Glorious Spring” 


(Sewickley, Pa.: The New Fraternity). 
All three are in an exultant mood, and 
they move with a cheerfulness and verve 
that are their chief attractions. The 
composer, in being also the author of 
the texts, fits words and music together 
nicely; and he has ideas. There are 
pleasant little surprises and unexpected 
turns that lend merit to these songs. 
Their chief need is for more refining 
and polishing—a more careful search- 
ing for direct utterance. 

*K cS * 

It is always refreshing 
to come in contact with 
the works of a composer 
who possesses a_ well 
developed harmonic con- 
sciousness—one who searches for the 
right chord as earnestly as Flaubert 
searched for the right word. There are 
evidences of this sincerity of purpose in 
three songs by Eugene Bonner, entitled 
“Phantoms,” “A Clear Midnight” and 
“The Dismantled Ship” (London: J. and 
W. Chester, Ltd.). There are color, 
clarity and meaning in his harmonies. 
The idiom is modern and at times a little 
strange, but there is no obscurity of 
thought. The first of the trio is dedi- 
cated to John Charles Thomas; the 
second to Jeanne Gordon and the third 
to Anne Thursfield. All the poems are 
by Walt Whitman. Singers will be re- 





A Group of 
Interesting 
Songs from 


England 


paid for time spent on these three agree- 
able songs. 

. «. w 
A Group of Philip James usually 


Worthy Songs has something to say 
that is worth listening 
to. He has ideas and a musical indi- 
viduality. His song, “Evening” (G. 
Schirmer) is a good example of the work 
that is being done by some of our young 
writers. It is a sincere attempt to body 
forth a good text, and the result is alto- 
gether successful. Mr. James possesses 
a keen and rather unusual harmonic 
sense. His music to the line, “At the far 
keen call of the quail,” ‘produces an 
effect, through the use of parallel fifths, 
that is striking and agreeable, for ex- 
ample. All in all it is an excellent song 
for both high and low voices. Arthur 
Nevin’s “Sleep, Little Blossom,” with 
words by Tennyson, possesses consider- 
able melodic charm of a simple and ap- 
pealing nature. Mr. Nevin has the fam- 
ily gift for melody, and singers will 
enjoy this latest example of it. Also for 
high and low voices. “Little Rosebud,” 
words and music by William M, Felton, 
is a lullaby that would make a good 
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obbligato will like Kirk Ridge’s “Blue 
Flower.” It is a smooth-flowing and 
grateful number, well varied and leading 
to a broad climax. The obbligato en- 
hances its attractiveness considerably. 
Basses and baritones are recommended to 
look over Edward H. Droop’s ‘“‘Content- 
ment.” It is a vigorous, manly song, 
with something of the old florid style 
about it, and it should prove popular 
with audiences. Published in two keys. 


The name and works 
of Reginald C. Robbins 
were entirely unknown 
to us until, some 
months back, a number of his songs were 
reviewed in these columns. Except for 
that formidable list, he is still unknown 
to us, but evidently he is a prolific writer 
for the solo voice, as five further exam- 
ples in this line have just come to hand. 
They are for bass or baritone, entitled: 
“Sonnet from the Portuguese,” one of 
Mrs. Browning’s; “Ode to Psyche,” an 
Epilogue by Keats; two other poems by 
the same writer, “Sonnet: The Sea” 
and “Ode to Autumn”; and, finally, a 
setting of Swinburne’s “Atlanta.” Mr. 
Robbins’ idiom is modern, involved and 
rather forbidding. These songs possess 
little or no melodic charm; or, in other 
words, there is a lack of inspiration. 
They possess the merit of musicianship 
and are quite carefully thought out. 
These and twenty-eight other songs by 
the same composer, for bass or baritone, 
are listed by the publishers (Paris: 
Maurice Senart). 


More Songs by 
Reginald C. 
Robbins 


* Ok 


Among the distin- 
guished company of 
Lutenists which flour- 
ished in the reign of 
Good Queen Bess was one John Danyel, a 
graduate of Oxford University and not 
the least talented among his contem- 
poraries. There has recently been pub- 
lished a song of his, entitled “Chromatic 
Tunes” (London: J. & W. Chester, 
Ltd.), a transcription from the original 
edition—the one known copy of which is 
in the British Museum—made by Peter 
Warlock and Philip Wilson. It is rather 
longer and more pretentious than the 
usual run of Lutenist songs, and the 
solid contrapuntal accompaniment par- 
takes of the chromaticism that was in 
vogue in those early days. This song 
testifies that Danyel was a contrapuntist 
of no mean attainments. It is a fine bit 
of writing, though it lacks those colorful 
effects and climaxes that would endear 
it to the modern vocalist, but singers 
who enjoy musicianship and a unique 
example of early song-making should 
pause to consider it. 

* * * 


There is much well- 
written and interesting 
music in three pieces 
by Roger Clerbois, re- 
They are entitled “Sur 
and ‘Danse 


A Chromatic 
Tune by John 
Danyel 


Piano Pieces 
by Roger 
Clerbois 


cently received. 
eau,” “Danse Rustique” 
Orlentale” (Carl Fischer). Each is de- 
seriptive and characteristic and each 
contains an idea that is worth the tell- 


Oriental number employs the whole-tone 
scale with discretion and requires con- 
siderable technical fluency. Mr. Clerbois’ 
work deserves to be known. 
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NEW LIGHT OPERA 
HEARD IN SEATTLE 


“Bluebeard” Produced at Uni- 
versity of Washington— 
Many Recitals 
By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 4.—“Blue- 
beard,” a new comic opera in three acts, 
book and lyrics by Glenn Hughes and 
music by Don Wilson, was given its 
first performances on July 12 and 13 at 
Meany Hall, University of Washington, 
Earl Keller, baritone, singing the title- 
role with success, and other principals 
were Ruth Bamford, Katherine Peterson, 
Dorothy Jones, Richard Bennett, Clifford 
Newdall, Lee Damon and Rainhardt 
Hanson. Members of the University of 
Washington Orchestra and students of 
the summer school in chorus and ballet 
gave valuable assistance. Several haunt- 
ing melodies appear in the work, but it 

contains little variety. 

Many recitals marked the end of an- 
other season for the Cornish School, 
Nellie C. Cornish, director, and Arnold 
J. Gantvoort, dean. Beginning with ele- 
mentary pupils from various depart- 
ments, a series‘of programs were given 
which showed the ideals of this institu- 
tion and the serious character of the 
work done by the students. 

Among the leading events was a re- 
cital by vocal pupils of Sara Y. B. Pea- 
body, including Mrs. J. R. Nichols, Mrs. 
Harry Rudabeck, Constance Hart and 
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Dimitry Yeremejeff, with Juanita Setter, 
violin pupil of Maurice Leplat, assisting. 
The piano pupils of Edouard Potjes gave 
an interesting program of classics in 
which Virginia Bloxom, Dorothy Winans, 
Marie Inman Pearce, Gertrude Austin, 
Anna Louise Soelberg and Dorothy Welt- 
mer took part. Clarence Hale, baritone 
of the class of Jacques Jou-Jerville, as- 
sisted. Intermediate pupils from the 
classes of May C. Williams and Geneve 
Taylor appeared in an interesting pro- 
gram, and Edouard Potjes presented, 
in a pianoforte recital, Dorothy Baker, 
Madeline Pless, Doria McGrath, Barbara 
Eschbach and Louis Drentwett. Esther 
Van Valey assisted in a group of French 
songs. 

Piano, violin and ’cello numbers and 
readings made up an evening in which 
the following took part: Vivien Condon, 
Dorothy Magner, Helen Rhodes, Eugene 
Whatley, Annie Thomas, George Garber, 
Maty Allison, B. M. Larson, Margaret 
Renshaw, Arnold Loken, Doreen Snow- 
den and Lois Bennett. Advanced vocal, 
violin and piano students gave an attrac- 
tive concert, those who took part being 
Elizabeth Null, Mary Elizabeth Jones, 
Ardsley Babbitt, Margaret Harmon, 
Katherine Hazen, Loma Roberts, Robert 
Gourley, Eleanor King, Nellie Gaskell, 
Mary Dawson, Elizabeth Onsum and 
Frances Williams. 

Piano virtuosity was a feature of the 
recital of Dorothea Hopper, one of the 
main events of the series. Miss Hopper 
played the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 90; 
the Scarlatti Sonata in A, a group of 
Brahms numbers and, with small orches- 
tra, the Schumann Introduction and 
Allegro Appassionata, Op. 92. An inter- 
esting vocal recital was that of Esther 
Carlsen, soprano, who was assisted by 
Elizabeth Choate, violinist, and Elna 
Burgeson and Margaret Joslin, pianists. 
Pupils of the vocal department gave an 
evening of Schubert and Schumann 
songs, with Alice Muench at the piano, 
the interpreters being Olive Hartung, 
Marvin K. Gaukel, Mrs. J. R. Nichols, 
Emmeline Ruddock, George Davis, Kath- 
ryn Worth, Mary Barton, Mrs. Drury 
Adams and Esther Van Valey. 

Students of the operatic classes, under 
the direction of Jacques Jou-Jerville, 
gave several evenings of opera excerpts 
from “Louise,” ‘Werther,’ “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Mirella.” A pianoforte 
recital by Fidelia Burgess, Ruth Gordon 
and Orpho Moser, with Elizabeth Choate, 
violinist, assisting, showed admirable 
training. Readings and dance programs 
were included in these events as part of 
the school’s activity. 

The vocal class of Magnus Petersen 
was represented in recital by Hazel 
Aurelius. Mrs. Gordon W. Stanley, Willa 
Mae McKinney, Kathleen Brower, Dr. 
Carl B. Ogle, Ina Durkee and Lillian 
Leighton. 

A joint recital by Arnold Krauss, vio- 
linist, and James Hamilton Howe, pi- 
anist, drew an appreciative audience to 
Montelius Hall. 

Ernest E. Fitzsimmons gave an eve- 
ning musicale at his studio, at which a 
number of his violin pupils gave a fine 
program. 

A. Sklarewski, Russian pianist, who is 
spending the summer as guest teacher at 
the Cornish School, was heard in an ar- 
tistic program on July 9. 

Florita Munson Wrotten, soprano, was 
presented in recital recently by the 
American College of Music and was as- 
sisted by Edith Kendal, violinist. James 
Hamilton Howe was accompanist. 

Students of the classes of Sadie V. 
Mossman and Bertha Freyd appeared in 
recital recently. 

Sergei Klibansky, after a successful 
master class at the Bohlmann School of 
Music, Memphis, has arrived in Seattle 
for his summer classes at the Cornish 
School. 
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CROWDS DRAWN TO 


More Than 90,000 Persons 
Flock to Hollywood 


Bowl 
David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 4.—More than 
90,000 persons, it is estimated, have at- 
tended the twelve evening concerts and 
two children’s programs given at Holly- 
wood Bowl under the baton of Emil 
Oberhoffer during the first three weeks 
of the season, which will last until Sept. 
1. Especially noteworthy last week were 
the performances of Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony, Goldmark’s “Rustic 
Wedding” Symphony, Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nore” Overture, No. 3; the Andante 
from the C Minor Symphony by Brahms, 
Larghetto from Clarinet Quintet by 
Mozart, Suite of Lyric Pieces, Opus 54, 


By Bruno 





OBERHOFFER SERIES 


by Grieg and Two Indian Dances by 
Skilton. 
Though only one rehearsal can be 


given for each program, Mr. Oberhoffer 
succeeds in including at practically every 
concert a composition which is either 
new or has not been heard here during 
the past four or five years. The orches- 
tra is playing very well, its ninety mem- 
bers responding fully to the poetic ap- 
peal of his interpretations. 

With 25 cents as admission fee for 
season ticket-books of forty coupons, 
these concerts have become a great and 
much appreciated public institution, suc- 
cess of which is assured in every regard. 

Laura May Lamport, soprano, was the 
soloist at a recent concert and sang “Ah, 
fors’ e lui,” from “Traviata,” in beauti- 
ful tone and with excellent judgment. 
The other soloist was Adelaide Gosnall, 
pianist, who was warmly applauded in 
Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy.” 








HEAR TYLER ARTISTS 





Milstead and Dorothy Goldstein 
Appear—Band Concerts 


TyLer, TEX., Aug. 4.—Alma Milstead, 
soprano, and Dorothy Goldstein, harp- 
ist, were presented by the Musical Co- 
terie in recital at the Electric Palace, 
when Miss Milstead’s singing aroused 
great applause, and Miss Goldstein was 
also warmly greeted. The singer’s pro- 
gram included Dell’ Acqua’s Chanson 
Provengale, Goring Thomas’ “Memory,” 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” and many other ballads. Miss Mil- 
stead won first place in the vocal contest 
instituted by the Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs for the Dudley Buck schol- 
arship and has been a pupil at Mr. 
Buck’s studio in New York for the pas: 
season. During July Miss Milstead has 
filled engagements in Longview, Mar- 
shall, Jefferson, Hallsville, Henderson 
and Tyler. 

Music-lovers from all parts of east 
Texas motor to Tyler on Friday evenings 
to hear the Municipal Band Concerts, 
which are given on the Courthouse 
Plaza. The program on July 27 included 
operatic excerpts and overtures and was 
received with marked favor. The at- 
tendance is increasing with each concert. 

A concert at First Baptist Church on 
July 29 attracted a capacity audience. 
Recent graduates from different con- 
servatories gave the program and those 
who took part were Florence Pinkerton, 
Anne Polk, Mrs. James Hambrick, Mrs. 
Louis Durst, Mrs. Coleman Polk, Helen 


Wadel, Mildred Bruck, Varina Garnett 
and the choir. M. C. HAMBRICK. 


Alma 


New Glee Club for Long Beach, Cal. 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Aug. 4.—The 
newly-organized Masonic Glee Club of 
which N. E. Hawk is conductor and Bed- 
ford Finney, assistant conductor, ap- 
peared in public for the first time on 
July 16, at the Mission Theater. 

A. M. GRIGGs. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Aug. 4.—Oscar Nicastro, ’cellist, and 


Rita de Simone, dramatic soprano, ap- 
peared in concert on July 29, at New 


CALMON LUBOVISKI 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Mgmt. L. B. Behymer, Los Angeles 








Braunfels. Mr. Nicastro was heard in 
a classic group and Mme. de Simone 
sang “Voi lo Sapete” from “Cavalleria” 
and a Spanish group. Ethel Crider was 
accompanist.—Minnie Hirsh, pianist, 
former pupil of Clara Duggan Madison, 
and graduate of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, was heard recently in 
recital at the residence of Mrs. Madison. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Californian Composer Bases New Opera 
on Story of Joan of Arc 


REDLANDS, CAL. Aug. 4.— Lucile 
Crews, composer, has just completed a 
one-act opera on the story of Joan of 
Are. The libretto is by Percy Mackaye. 
There are ten characters in the cast and 
no chorus. The first performance will 
be given next season in Redlands by the 
Spinet Club. C. H. MARSH. 


Earle Laros, pianist, who recently re- 
turned from a motor and camping trip 
in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, is preparing programs for recitals 
in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
in the coming season. He will be heard 
as soloist with the New York Symphony, 
playing Rachmaninoff’s Concerto in C 
Minor. 





The Universal Concert 
Bureau, Inc. 


17 East 42d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The American Dramatic Contralte 
of International Fame 


HIE 


Richard Aldrich in the N. Y. 
Times: 

“A rich, powerful voice, in- 
telligence to capture the fer- 
vent eloquence of the songs, a 
diction of unusual clarity, 
phrasing that graphically ex- 
posed the musical outline, 
were in her musical equip- 
ment. Her singing has many 
beauties, really great qualities, 
and a heartfelt sincerity.” 











BALDWIN PIANO 





COMPOSER-PIANISTE 


1000 Alwarado Street, 


GERTRUDE ROSS 


Los Angeles 


New Songs for Programs 
and Teaching: ‘‘Work,”’ 
“Sakura Blossom,’’ Spanish-California 
Folk Songs 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER’S PROGRAMS FOR | 


Music Study Clubs | 


ADELAIDE FISCHER WILL OFFER A CHOICE OF SEV- 
ERAL SONG PROGRAMS WITH INFORMAL EXPLAN- 
ATORY TALKS DESIGNED FOR THE VARIOUS 
COURSES OF STUDY PLANNED BY CLUBS NEXT 
SEASON. SPECIAL PROGRAMS TO MEET THE 
PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS OF EACH CLUB. 


For Further Details Address: 


CHAS. N. DRAKE, 507 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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LIMA, OHIO.—Dale Marshall, 
has left for Los Angeles, Cal., to study 


tenor, 


with F. X. Arens. 
ce aoe 
CoLUMBUS, MIss.—Rita Moore of Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., has been appointed 


teacher of the violin at the Mississippi 
State College for Women. 


‘eS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Roy J. Crocker, 
organist of the First Baptist Church, is 
on a trip to Havana, Cuba, and while 
there he will complete some compositions. 

OK ok 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Estelle Went- 
worth, soprano, and Albert Parr, tenor, 
have resigned their positions as soloists 
at the First Congregational Church. 
Ruby Potter will be the soprano soloist. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Eva Whitford 
Lovette, mezzo-soprano, head of the 
voice department of the Lovette School 
of Music, was the guest soloist at the 
Sixteenth Street Baptist Church recently 
and sang Liddle’s “The Lord Is My 
Shepherd.” 

* ok * 


WEATHERFORD, TEX.—The comic opera, 
“Cousin Mary,” given here recently by 
the Redpath-Horner Company at the 
Baptist Tabernacle, attracted a crowded 
auadience.—Recent recitals were given by 
the pupils of Bessie Mae Binnion, the 
Baker Sisters and Julia Struve and the 
Dunning class of Mrs. E. P. Sawtelle. 


* * * 
LIMA, OH10.—Pupils of Leona Feltz, 








pianist, and Bernadette Taubken Di- 
mond, cellist, appeared recently in a 
matinee recital at Homeacres, the 


suburban home of Miss Feltz. The pro- 

gram was given by Anna Marie Palmer, 

Bernadette Blanchard, Catherine Baum- 

berger, Lucille Zulliger and Fred Kocher. 
co * 1K 

GLANDORF, OHI0.—Gwendolyn Shu- 

macher arranged a successful entertain- 





ment at the local school hall as a benefit 

for the fund of St. John’s Parish. The 

program was repeated the next day, and 

Miss Shumacher arranged another en- 

tertainment of the same nature for the 

following week, a benefit for the parish. 
*x ae ok 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.—The annual outing 
of the Singers’ Club was spent at the 
country estate of 5S. _ Livingston 
Mather at Little Mountain, Ohio. The 
special feature of this occasion was the 
water baseball game in the lake. To 
complete the festivities an outdoor pro- 
gram from the year’s répertoire was 
given, 

* * * 

MonROE, MicH.—Under the auspices 
of the City Commission, a series of four 
outdoor concerts by the Monroe City 
Band has been inaugurated under the 
leadership of H. D. Schubert, executive 
director of the Monroe Community Ser- 
vice and Recreation Association. Com- 
munity singing is to be a feature of the 
concerts. 

* ok * 

IrHaca, N. Y.—Frances Yontz, vio- 
linist, and Edith Kimple Flynn, pianist, 
gave the final faculty recital of the con- 
servatory summer school session, when 
an attractive program included Brahms 
Sonata in A, Op. 100; a Wieniawski 
Concerto, and several solos. There was 
a capacity audience, and both artists 
were warmly applauded. 

* * * 

REDLANDS, CAL.—Mary Lewis and 
Inez Grover, pupils of Annette Cart- 
lidge of the faculty of the Fine Arts 
College, were heard in recital lately and 
acquitted themselves well in a program 
of piano compositions by Bach, Grieg, 
Wollenhaupt, Schumann, Lack, Hollan- 
der and MacDowell.—Mary Rogers and 
Mary Sandor, pupils of Grace Eaton, 
gave a recent piano recital, assisted by 
Hazel Gundlach, violinist, at the home of 
Miss Eaton. 





KANSAS CiTy, KAN.—Florence Nettels 
gave a musicale at her studio, when Mrs. 
T. E. Wiggins of Peoria, Ill., played a 
number of original compositions, and 
Charlotte Kaufmann of Kansas City, 
Mo., sang groups of songs by Beethoven, 
Handel, Thomas, Horace Johnson and 
Pearl Curran. Miss Nettels is in charge 
of the new Dunning system school. 

*K * * 


CHARLES City, IowA.—The Indian 
drama, “Shabbona,” written by Howard 
Brown of this city, was produced here 
under his direction by twelve High 
School boys of Geneva, Ill., in Wildwood 
Park. Indian songs and dances are 
given throughout the four acts of the 
drama. A month’s engagements are 
being filled by Mr. Brown and the boys 
in different localities of Iowa and Illinois. 

*K * * 


Lima, OHIO.—Mary Woodward,, Eliza- 
beth Bowers, Maxine Laughlin, La Vera 
Rupert, Martha Wells, Esther Snell, 
Hazel Zimmerman, Jean Basil, Florence 
White, Hilda Robenalt, Winona Evans, 
Vesta Warner and William and Edward 
Haneke and Richard French, pupils of 
Anna Barr, teacher of piano and organ, 
were heard in a recent recital at First 
U. B. Church. Mrs. Barr played the 
accompaniments. 

* * * 

ELMirA, N. Y.—Elmira Community 
Service recently conducted a tag day to 
raise funds for the music camp inaugu- 
rated for the Boys’ Band operating un- 
der the auspices of that organization. 
The music camp occupied six days late 
in July. Each morning there was a 
music instruction period for the mem- 
bers of the band. The Boys’ Band re- 
cently opened a series of concerts at 
Riverside Park, Elmira. 

*K * ok 

KANSAS CiTy, KAN.— Mrs. Wayne 
Ashlock presented the following pupius 
in a recent piano recital: Hazel Bartow, 
Mildred Bartow, Cecilia  Bialuchia, 
Helen Davis, Arthur Hopton, Wayman 
Hinds, Dolly Burroughs, Blaine Wil- 
liams, Ethel Wilson, Paul Hobson, Fran- 
ces Wilson, Ruby Law, Ruth Anders, 
Edna Hopton, Gladys Little, Marguerite 
Vose, Mary Sparks, Marguerite Dough- 
erty and Mildred Cooper. 

* Kk ok 

LARAMIE, Wyo.—Adelaide Dampiere, 
soprano; Daisy Wharton, violinist, and 
Mabel Babington, pianist, members of 


the music faculty of the University of 
Wyoming, gave an interesting concert, 
in which Miss Dampiere sang numbers 
by Schumann, Ronald, Lieurance ,and 
other composers, and Miss Wharton and 
Miss Babington played, in addition to 
several solos, a Brahms Sonata and John 
Powell’s “Sonata Virginianesque.” 
. =. 2 


MIAMI, FLA.—The following pupils of 
Mrs. L. B. Safford gave a program at 
the home of Mrs. James A. Bissett: Sid- 
ney Christy, Berthold Shoenberg, Hilah 
Helen Wilson, Clara Cohen, Babette 
Simons, Lottie Smith and Corinne Fau- 
del. Mrs. Bissett sang a group of songs 
and responded to an encore.—The Stu- 
dent Music Club is keeping up its sum- 
mer activities under the direction of 
Mrs. S. LeRoy Smith. Clara Cohen anda 
Marguerite Denicke were in charge of 
the meeting for July and gave an inter. 
esting program, with Mrs. Charles F. 
Cushman as guest soloist. 

ok ok * 


SOUND BEACH, CONN.—Emily Roose- 
velt Chadderton, Lelia Joel Hulse and 
William Burkeimer appeared in a con- 
cert at the School Auditorium. Mrs. 
Chadderton, soprano in the Presbyterian 
Church Choir of Stamford, Conn., sang 
“Caro Mio Ben” by Giordani, Chanson 
Provengcale by Dell’ Acqua and numbers 
by Sibella, Widor, Pearl Curran, Har- 
rington, Josten, Frank Bridge. Mrs. 
Hulse’s groups included numbers by 
Brahms and Schubert. Mr. Burkeimer 
employed his tenor voice animatedly in 
songs by Handel, Franz, Mendelssohn, 


Massenet, Pearl Curran and William 
Stickles. Florence Wessell was accom- 
panist. 


* * * 


COLUMBUS GROVE, OHIO.—Mrs. Albert 
Schumaker, vocal and piano teacher, and 
Mary Turner, instructor in violin, pre- 
sented their pupils in a recital at th: 
High School auditorium. Those who 
participated in advanced work were Opa! 
Gfreerer, Helen Thomas, Mildred Sam- 
sal, Amy Morris, Mildred Stewart, Mar- 
garet Stewart, Cloyd Laibe, Kathryn 
Laibe, Miss Eversole, Miss Clevenger 
and Wynette Cook, pianists; Olive Wil- 
liams, Louise Thomas, Louise and Ruth 
Helms, Margaret Taylor, Amy Morris, 
Beda Sink, Mae Seitz, Clyde Cook, Miss 
Gfreerer and Miss Clevenger, who sang: 
Ivora Strow and Mary Turner, violinists, 
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Clarence Adler 


PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Sol Alberti 


PIANIST—COACH—AOCCOMPANIST 
SUMMER ADDRESS-—6152 Kimbark Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Julia Allen 


Exponent of 
LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
875 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 

















Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
; Teacher of Pian 
Studio: 22 West 85th detent, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio Summer Session 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 
; TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 























May Laird Brown Lyric picrion 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


. English 
1! West 89th St., New York Riverside 2605 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 
Studio open under assistant teachers until August lst. 











Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 








‘Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 





Mme. Virginia Colombati 

Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Etc. 

Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 

New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Emma A. Dambmann 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 


Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 














Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 





Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster ana Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accom paniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing} | 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


L, Carmen Reuben 


MEZZO SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 





Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIJANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 We 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6290 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message”’ 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 























Harp Soloist 





Sop o 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


° ° Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin "Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick COMPOSER PIANIST 


Piano Instruction—Coaching in Songs 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 593 Madison Ave., New York. Plaza 3477 
Residence: 319 W. 95th St. River. 10021 

















Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 
William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
Keystone Cottage, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Mrs. Carl Venth 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Exponent of the principles of relaxation as form- 
ulated by the late Richard Epstein. 
Pupil of Epstein and Von Mickwitz. 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Tex 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 8321 


Dorsey Whittington 


American Pianist 





























Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 
. Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Endicott 2779 - 
: Director Zuro Grand 
Josiah Zuro Opera Co. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 0108 
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Fourth Handel Festival Given in Gottingen 


ji /UUQUN0ANUQLAQONOUNEUAUULUQUOUUASEASOESUOAQAUONOGQ2NCOUOOAUSQAESNAGUEE GAULLE SAS GRAN 


“XN OTTINGEN, July 28.—The Handel 
\J Opera Festival given here from July 
‘9 14 attracted auditors from a num- 
,r of European capitals to this small 
niversity town. Under the enthusiastic 
adership of Dr. Oskar Hagen, member 
the faculty, the performances have 
.w been given for the fourth time an- 
ually, and Gé6ttingen has earned its 
tle as source of the Handel revival 
ticeable throughout Europe. 
“Otto and Theophanes,” “Julius 
Cesar” and “Rodelinda” were given. 
Dr. Hagen conducted the three works 


with an energy that inspired singers 
and orchestra to their best efforts. He 
was assisted by Dr. Niedecken-Gebhard 
of Hanover, who had charge of the stage. 
Rk. Hohgrebe, music director of the Unl- 
versity, was leader of the chorus. The 
academic orchestra, which played the old 
scores With virtuoso zeal, included as solo 
members Wilhelm Pfeiffer, Beatrice 
Bentz, violinist; Agnes Ritter, viola; 
Lena von Hippel, ’cello, and Dr. E. B. 
Wolff, cembalo. 

The arrangements of the works by Dr. 
Hagen aided in obviating any tedious- 
ness which modern ears might haye 
found in the recitativo secco. His con- 
ducting of the scores brought out the 
marvellous expressiveness of the arias, 
by means of which Handel delineates the 
character of Cexsar, and differentiates 
those of Otto and Theophanes. 

The soloists whose performances were 
most impressive, included Thyra Hagan- 
Leisner, soprano, who gave significance 
to the parts of Cleopatra and Rodelinda; 
Mathilde Schuh, disclosing a mellow 
voice as Theophanes; Lotte Eber, con- 
tralto, who gave sympathetic perform- 
ances and sang with admirable style, 


: as Mathilde and Hedwig; Eleanor Rey- 


nolds, American contralto, formerly of 
the Chicago Opera, excellent as Gismunde 
and Cornelia, and Wilhelm Guttman, 


who sang the réles of Otto and Cwxsar 
with a fine voice easily produced. 

Other printipal artists were Bruno 
Bergmann, a promising bass; Max Feilke 
and Rudolf Lippmann, two young bari- 
tones, and Georg A. Walker, tenor of 
Berlin. 

Interesting dances arranged by Harald 
Kreutzberg of Hanover, assisted by 
pupils of the Wigmann School, enlivened 
the works. The scenic investiture, de- 
signed by Paul Thiersch of Halle, was 
successful in most instances. Especially 


.effective were the scene on the bank of 


the Tiber in “Otto and Theophanes;” 
an ocean scene in “Cesar,” which suc- 
cessfully symbolized peace after sorrow 
and the vexations of love, and the stag- 
ing and ballet numbers in “Rodelinda” 
as a whole. 


AMIENS, July 19.—For the benefit of 
the fund for the erection of an inter- 
allied Pantheon in honor of the dead in 
the battle of the Somme, the band of the 
Garde Républicaine recently gave two 
concerts here, one in the Cirque Munic- 
ipal and the other in the open air. Ex- 
cellent transcriptions of orchestral works, 
including Berlioz’ “Fantastic Symphony” 
and Dukas’ “L’Apprenti Sorcier” were 
given. For the same fund, a concert of 
religious music was given in the Eglise 
S. Jacques with the assistance of M. 
Dupré of the Opéra Comique and Mme. 
Cramer of the Conservatoire. 


MILAN, July 21.—The Federazione 
Audizioni Musicali Infantili has _ insti- 
tuted a competition for an Overture In- 
fantile upon a theme composed of the 
two scale-degrees, “Fa, Mi.” 











VIENNA, July 15.—The répertoire pro- 
jected by Richard Strauss for the 
Vienna Opera in the coming season in- 
cludes a number of new productions to 
be given in the following order: “Manon 
Lescaut,” Zemlinsky’s “The Dwarf,” 
“Tphigénie in Aulis,’’ Marschner’s “Hans 
Heilig,” “Ariadne auf Naxos,” “L’Afri- 
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cana,” either Schmidt’s “Fredegundis” or 

Braunfels’ “The Birds,” Auber’s “Black 

Domino,” “Oberon,” Pergolesi’s “Serva 
. , ’ 4 

Padrona,” Mozart’s “Bastien et Bas- 

tienne” and “Rienzi.” 





Revive “Trovatore” at Paris Opéra 

Paris, July 28.—For the opening of 
the summer season, which will be con- 
fined to works already in the répertoire, 
Verdi’s “Trovatore” was given a revival. 
The performance was uneven in many 


respects, the orchestra under Mr. Biisser 
not being invariably with the singers, 
and none of these was _ particularly 
happy in the individual réles. The prin- 
cipal parts were sung by Miss Demou- 
geot, Miss Montfort, Mr. Carrére, Mr. 
Rouard and Mr. Huberty. Other works 
given recently include “Meistersinger,” 
“The Magic Flute” and “Faust.” At the 
Comique the répertoire has been more or 
less a matter of routine, including such 
familiar works as “Carmen,” “Madama 
Butterfly,” “Le Roi d’Ys,”’ “Bohéme,” 
“Lakmé” and “Mignon.’ Roland Hayes, 
the American Negro tenor, sang most 
beautifully at his recent recital. His 
program ranged from Bach and Mozart 
to modern French songs and was deliv- 
ered in five languages, including Japa- 
nese. 





FREIBURG, July 21.—“‘Marja,” an opera 
by the Czech composer, Josef Boguslaw 
Foérster, had a recent premiére at the 
City Theater here. The libretto out- 
lines in psychological fashion the roman- 
tic tragedy of a woman’s soul. The 
music, which possesses little of the tra- 
ditional melodic line and style of con- 
struction, nevertheless abounds in lyric 
phrases and has at moments an epic 
breadth. The work was received with 
little enthusiasm by the local audience. 





BERLIN, July 27.—Under the leader- 
ship of Leo Blech, newly appointed musi- 
cal director, the German Opera, Char- 
lottenburg, plans to give world-pre- 
miéres of two new works next season— 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Gli Amanti Sposi” and 
Resznicek’s “Judith and Holofernes”— 
as well as the first local performance of 
Graener’s “Last Adventure of Don 
Juan.” 





LEIPZIG, July 27.—A first German 
Congress for Musical Science will be 
held here from Oct. 15 to 20, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Hermann Abert. 
The Congress will be under the auspices 
of the German Musical Society, which 
has its seat in this city, and which has 
undertaken to revive the conventions in- 
stituted before the war by the Interna- 
tional Music Society. 





DESSAU, July 26.—It is reported that 
Arnold Gabor of the local opera, who 
holds the title of “Kammersdnger,” has 
been tentatively engaged for the Metro- 
politan in New York. 


HAMBURG, July 28.—Ferdinand Pfohl, 
music critic of the Hamburg Nachrich- 
ten, has received an honorary doctorate 
from the University of Rostock. 


Announce Novelties for Next Season 
at Monnaie in Brussels 


BRUSSELS, July 28.—The direction ot 
the Théatre de la Monnaie has an- 
nounced the following premiéres and 
novelties for the coming season, which 
will begin on Aug. 1: “Quand la Cloche 
Sonnera” by Bachelet,” together with a 
revival of Massenet’s “Cendrillon”, 
world premiére of “Thomas |’Agnelet, 
Soldier of Fortune,” by Léon Jongen, 
brother of Joseph Jongen, the libretto 
by Claude Farrére; “A Winter Night’s 
Dream” by Auguste de Boeck, revival 
of Blockx’s “La Princesse de |’Auberge,” 
“Francesca da Rimini” by Zandonai, 
“Kaddara,” the scene of which is laid 
among the Esquimaux in Greenland by 
the Danish composer, Hakon Borresco, 
after a book by Norman Hansen. Two 
ballet novelties, Stravinsky’s ‘Petrouch- 
ka” and “The Chinese Screen” by Guido 
Sommeé, will also be presented. 





Give Opera in Verona Arena 


VERONA, July 28.—The season of open- 
air opera in the Arena began on July 26 
with Massenet’s “Re di Lahore,” which 
is to be included in the répertoire of the 
Metropolitan next season. The cast was 
composed of Isora Rinolfi as Sita, Is- 
maele Voltolini as Alim and Giacomc 
Rimini of the Chicago Opera as Scindia. 
The work was conducted by Ettore 
Panizza. The second work announced 
for production is Bellini’s “Norma,” in 
which the title-réle will be sung by Ester 
Mazzolini, the other artists being Maira 
Capuana, Rino Oldrati and Ezio Pinzo. 





TURIN, July 26.—A society of gentle- 
men, headed by the Count Giuseppe, 
Groppello, has taken a lease for two 
years on the Teatro Regio. Alessandro 
Borioli will continue to manage the 
theater and after the close of the operatic 
season, a series of symphony concerts 
will be given under the leadership of 
eminent conductors, Italian and foreign. 


PRAGUE, July 17.—Mario Chamlee, 
tenor of the Metropolitan, appeared re- 
cently at the Deutches Theater as 
Rodolfo in Puccini’s “Bohéme,” singing 
the role in Italian while the the rest of 
the cast sang in German. His work was 
most favorably commented upon. 





BUDAPEST, July 22.— Leoncavallo’s 
“Zaza” is the most recent novelty given 
here in a double bill with Albert Siklos’ 
ballet, “Le Miroir.” Rose Walter and 
Mr. Abranyi, in the leading réles, were 
both excellent. 
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ACCLAIM GOLDMAN BAND 





Concert Cancelled in Tribute to Memory 
of President Harding 


Owing to the death of President Hard- 
ing, the concert by the Goldman Band in 
Central Park was cancelled on the eve- 
ning of Aug. 3. A large audience had 
assembled, and after the band had 
played the “Star-Spangled-Banner” and 
the Chopin Funeral March, the auditors 
left the Mall in respectful silence. 


The programs led by Edwin Franko 
Goldman during the week were warmly 


acclaimed. That of Monday included 
Smetana’s “Vitava,” and works’ by 
Chopin, Elgar, Johann Strauss, Balfe 
and Suppé. Vincent C. Buono, cornetist, 


was soloist. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Caprice,” and 
works by Wagner, Handel and Verdi 
made up an interesting program on 
Wednesday. A _ spirited new march, 
“Nemo,” by the conductor, was per- 
formed for the first time, and “Mah 
Southern Rose” and “Scotch Pastorale” 
by Saenger, were also played. 

Suzanne Clough, mezzo-soprano, was 
the soloist on Saturday evening, singing 
numbers by Openshaw and Herbert. 
The band programs on Saturday and 
Sunday evenings were made up of num- 
bers by Rossini, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Wagner, Johann Strauss and other com- 
posers. 





Reception at Musicians’ Club 


At the reception given by the Board 
of Governors of the Musicians’ Club of 
New York to the new members of the 
club, an attractive program of music and 
recitations was given by Carrie Bride- 
well Benedict, Viola Scherer, Jessie W. 


Haywood, Frederica Going, Gordon 
Johnstone, Gustave L. Becker, James 
Price, A. Campbell Weston, Harvey 


Hindermyer and Earl Tuckerman. The 
club rooms were crowded, and among 
the guests were Dr. Alexander Russell, 
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Dr. Hermann Rannefeld, Dr. Otto Kin- 
keldey, Major E. J. Rice, F. H. Hay- 
wood, Carrie M. Cramp, Theodore 
Strong and J. Lawrence Erb. The suc- 
cess of the reception was due to the 
efforts of Edward H. Mohr, one of the 
governors of the club. 





Viennese Soprano Heard at Rialto 
Theater 


Hertha Von Turk-Rohn, Viennese so- 
prano, made her first appearance in 
New York as soloist on the programs of 


the Rialto Theater during the week be- 
ginning Aug. 5, singing “Oh, Come with 
Me” by Van der Stucken. Alexis Adam- 
off, tenor, sang the aria “Cielo e Mar” 
from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda.” The or- 
chestra, led alternately by Hugo Riesen- 
feld and Ludwig Laurier, played the 
“Pique-Dame” Overture and an arrange- 
ment by Mr. Riesenfeld of “The March 
of the Wooden Soldiers.” At the Rivoli 
Theater a special musical prologue en- 
titled “Dreams” was given by Gladys 
Rice, soprano; Wendell Hart, tenor, and 
Seena Larina, Marion Dawn and Betty 
Brown, dancers. Drigo’s Serenade from 
“Les Millions d’Arlequin” was danced 
by Paul Oscard and Miss Narley. The 
orchestra, under Willy Stahl and George 
Kay, played Adolphe Adam’s Overture 
“If I Were King.” 





More Band Concerts on New York Re- 
creation Piers 


John J. Ryan, acting Commissioner of 
Parks of Manhattan, announced recently 
that the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment has granted an additional ap- 
propriation for band concerts on the re- 
creation piers. Concerts will be given 
on Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday evenings of each week. 





Frieda Klink Heard in Benefit Concert 


Frieda Klink, contralto, assisted by 
Alfred Troemel, violinist, and Grace 
Moser, accompanist, appeared in a con- 
cert for the benefit of blind children at 
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the New Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, 
N. J., under the auspices of the Mon- 
mouth Coast Branch of the International 
Sunshine Society for July 26. Miss 
Klink’s program included “Lungi dal 
caro bene” by Secchi, operatic arias, an 
English group and the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria” with violin obbligato. A 
considerable sum was realized for the 
charity. Miss Klink, who recently fin- 
ished her season as soloist with the Gold- 
man Band in Central Park, New York, 
where she made six appearances, includ- 
ing that as soloist in a performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” left for 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., to assist and study 
with Oscar Seagle. She will return in 
September to her New York studio. 





Spross Closes Summer Season 


Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist and 
composer, has concluded a summer ses- 


sion at the Civic Master School, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. Besides coaching a 
large class, the unexpected attendance 
resulted in Mr. Spross joining the pianu 
department, and four recitals were 
given by his students. Mr. Spross was 
accompanist for Dicie Howell in a suc- 
cessful recital and also appeared as ac- 
companist for Ruth Ely of Savannah, 
Ga., and Rose des Rosieres of Holyoke, 
Mass. He gave several organ recitals 
in various churches and in the conclud- 
ing recital of the season played the Men- 
delssohn G Minor Concerto for piano. 





May Laird Brown to Conduct Special 
Course in September 


May Laird Brown, teacher of diction, 
is spending the summer in Connecticut 
at work on her “French Course for 
Singers” which is to be ready for pub- 
lication in the fall. Miss Brown will 
return to New York early in September 
to accommodate vocal teachers from 
various parts of the country who will 
do special work before the opening of 
the regular season. A course will also 
be given for singers who had expected 
to work with Miss Brown during the 
summer. 





Edwin Hughes’ Pupils Heard in Recital 


The ninth Friday evening musicale at 
the Hughes Studio was given on Aug. 3 


Mathilde Jones was heard in a group of 
Debussy numbers and later in pieces by 
MacDowell and Weber. She also played 
Mr. Hughes’ paraphrase on Strauss’ 
“Wiener Blut” Waltzes, besides several 
encores. Alton Jones was heard in num- 
bers by Scriabine, Debussy and Liszt, 
giving two pieces from MacDowell’s 
“Marionettes” as encores. To close the 
program, Mr. and Mrs. Hughes played 
the Arensky Suite, Op. 15, for two 
pianos. 





Elsa Stralia Soloist at the Capitol 


Elsa Stralia, soprano, fulfilled a re- 
turn engagement as soloist at the Capi- 
tol Theater, New York, during the week 
beginning Aug. 4, singing Arditi’s “Il 
Bacio.” The orchestra, under Erno 
Rapee, played three movements from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. The 
ballet corps danced the Ballet Suite from 
Gounod’s “Faust.” The solo dancers in- 
cluded Maria Gambarelli, Doris Niles 
and Ruth Matlock. 





Mary Jordan Varies Work with Golf 


Mary Jordan, contralto, who in pri- 
vate life is Mrs. Charles Cresson, is 
spending the summer at her home in 


San Antonio, Tex. Miss Jordan has be- 
come a golf enthusiast and is to be found 
on the course every day. She is also 
enjoying swimming in the open-air pools 
and driving in the beautiful hills sur- 
rounding San Antonio. However, not 
all her time is being given to pleasure. 
She is coaching a class of twenty-five 
of the most talented singers in that 
vicinity, with a long waiting list, but as 
she is only holding classes in the morn- 
ing, she has had to limit the number so 
that she can devote some time to the 
preparation of her next season’s pro- 
grams. Miss Jordan will go to Galveston 
to appear as soloist at the American 


Legion convention on Aug. 26, 27 and 28 


She has also been engaged for a recita! 


in San Antonio, under the auspices of th« 


San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Krams. 


Beck, president, in November. 





Elizabeth Gay Jones of Dallas Gives 
Recital 


Elizabeth Gay Jones of Dallas, Tex. 
gave a piano recital at the Parnassu 
Club, New York, recently, assisted b: 
Ruth Mayes, mezzo-soprano. Dr. Sig 
mund Spaeth had charge of the pro 
gram, which included numbers by Scar 
latti, Brahms, Cyril Scott, Rachmani 
noff, Debussy, Mana Zucca, La Forg 
and other composers. Accompaniment 
were given by the Ampico. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Aug. 4.—Minna Niemann, pianist 
gave a successful recital at the McMaho: 
Hall for the summer session of th. 


Catholic Sisters’ College and the Catho 
lic University. An attractive prograr 
included Chopin’s Ballade in G Mino: 
Study in F and Nocturne in F.—T. § 
Lovette, president and director of the 
Lovette School of Music, has announce: 
that Xelma Brown, assistant piano in- 
structor at the school, has been engage: 
as head piano instructor at the South- 
western University of Texas and that in 
her place he has engaged Bertha Thom) 
son Nelson. Both Mrs. Nelson and Miss 
Brown received their musical training 
from Mr. Lovette when he was dean of 
music at Baylor College, Tex., and both 
gained graduate and _ post-graduate 
diplomas.—WRC, the new broadcasting 
station of the Radio Corporation of 
America, has been opened by Ralph Ed 
munds, formerly manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 





KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
Aug. 4.—Fred Schott, bass-baritone, 
assisted by Ruth Ogden, pianist, an 
Maude Baker, accompanist, appeared in 


recital at the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church on July 24. The program con- 
sisted of operatic numbers, songs, Negro 
spirituals and piano solos—A_ special 
program was recently given at the Ar- 
gentine Presbyterian Church by th: 
choir and male quartet, as well as the 
male quartet of the Mellier Place Pres- 
byterian Church, with Thomas MacLeod, 
Helen Speers and Mrs. Charles Tansey 
as soloists—Mrs. T. J. Gould, soprano, 
sang Gounod’s “Adore and Be Still’’ in 
a recent special musical service at th: 
Central Avenue M. E. Church, with vio 
lin obbligato by Frederick A. Cooke. 
Mrs. Alex. Ennis was in charge of th¢ 
Sunday program at the Lake of the For 
est Club on July 29.—Mrs. A. C. Bal 
and A. L. Hammond were soloists at the 
Western Highlands Presbyterian Church 
on the same evening. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 








Stephens Awards Scholarship 


Percy Rector Stephens, who conducted 
a class at the Chicago Musical College 
this summer, awarded the _ scholarship 
which he offered to a pupil of a Stephens 
teacher, to Thomas Dewey, bass-baritom 
of Ann Arbor. He is a pupil of Willian 
Wheeler. 





Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met 
ropolitan, who is now in Sweden, w here 
she will sing leading réles at the Roy: al 
Opera in Stockholm early this fall, 
be joined in Sweden by her one ide 
Gustave Sundelius, on Aug. 14. Mm: 
Sundelius will sing in concert befo! 
returning to this country in the middie 
of October for a long tour that 
occupy her until the first of the 5 





May Korb, coloratura soprano, 
been engaged as one of the artists 
the Brooklyn Institute series next 
son, in the Brooklyn | Academy of Mu 
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Some of Those Interested in the Master Classes at the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Con- 


vention in Minneapolis. 


R. Buchanan Morton, President of 


Left to Right: 
the Minnesota Music Teachers’ 


Wilbur Judd of St. Paul “Pioneer Press;” 
Association; 


Yeatman Griffith, Who Conducted the Vocal Class on the First Day of the Convention; 


Leopold Auer, Who Conducted the Violin Class on the Second Day; 
Lota Mundy, Who Originated the Idea of the 


Jones, Secretary of the Association; 


Esther G. 


Master Classes, and Victor Kuzdo, Mr. Auer’s Assistant. 


J. nee ge Aug. 4.—The inno- 
vation tried at the recent conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Music Teachers’ 
Association in Minneapolis, when, as re- 
ported in MUSICAL AMERICA of July 7, 
Leopold Auer, Josef Lhevinne and Yeat- 


man Griffith conducted master classes in 
violin, piano and vocal study, and dem- 


onstrated their methods in correcting the 
faults of pupils, proved so popular that 
the experiment is likely to be followed at 
other musical conventions. The accom- 
panying picture shows some of those 
who were prominent at the convention, 
but Mr. Lhevinne, who conducted the 
piano class on the third day, was not 
present when the picture was taken. 
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(Yee of the pen have often 
turned an honest penny by devoting 
their gifts to reporting sporting events, 
sometimes with amusing consequences, 
but few venture out of their class to 
have a fling at music criticism. Arnold 
Bennett, when he attended the recent 
premiére of “The Perfect Fool” at 
Covent Garden, did not venture all the 
way, although the fondness for music 
displayed in several of his books would 
suggest that he might have added fur- 
ther to his reputation for an amazing 
versatility. 

He did make some notes on Mr. Holst’s 
work and these are set forth in John 
Middleton Murry’s new and remarkable 
monthly, the Adelphi. Mr. Bennett was 
impressed by the “apparition of Eugene 
Goossens, young, pale (not from fright, 
but from habit), knowing the whole job, 
expert, highly gifted, comprehending, 
self-reliant, inspiring confidence, in a 
word—our pet.” Here is an appraisal 
not a little stimulating, for Mr. Goossens 
is to visit America next season. Mr. 
Bennett rushes on to other preliminaries, 
the national anthem, the Fugal Overture, 
the pause. “It is nearly as exciting as 
the start of Beckett v. Carpentier.” 

Then, the short opera is over, and “the 
quidnunes, journalistic and others, are 
pacing up and down chattering ten- 
tatively and wondering what in God’s 
name they ought to say; and the knowl- 
edgeable, possessing taste, standards, 
convictions, are moodily silent. For the 
applause at the end, though generous 
and prolonged, lacked passion.” 

Holst, it appears, was not well served 
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Bennett Goes to the Opera 


by his producers, and he was served nv 
better by his librettist. Since he pro- 
vided his own book he has himself to 
answer the charge. “I should be buried 
for ever in ridicule,” says Mr. Bennett, 
“if I announced: ‘I will write the libretto 
of an opera, and as I have my notions 
about music I may as well write the 
music too.’ Yet this, mutatis mutandis, 
is almost what Holst did. He has, of 
course, the general intelligence of a fine 
creative artist, but when it comes to the 
point, he is a mere amateur at libretto 
writing. (He is worse even than the 
Wagner who committed the libretto of 


‘The Twilight of the Gods’). He 
simply does not possess the sense of 
words. ws 


The author thinks the joke fell flat 
because it was conceived on the wrong 
scale. “The mountain was there al] 
right, but the mouse was not even 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, the British 
National Opera Company did well to 
produce ‘The Perfect Fool,’ and has 
thereby acquired merit. ‘The Perfect 
Fool’ is incomparably the best modern 
British opera. So there you are, and 
you are requested to make what you can 
of the situation.” Which is not very 
complimentary to “modern British 
opera.” 


RICHMOND, IND. 

Aug. 4.—In the recent annual recital 
given by pupils of Frederick K. Hicks, 
violinist, who was concertmaster of the 
former Richmond Symphony, the feature 
of the program consisted of solos given 
by Lloyd Outland, boy violinist, and 
Bernice Richards, both of whom played 
admirably. Others who appeared were 
Pauline Arnold, Ruth Hutchins, Janice 
Smith, Marue McManus and _ Walter 
Anderson. Mr. Hicks was assisted by 
Helen Eichorn, pianist, one of two suc- 
cessful contestants in a recent music 
contest in Indianapolis. Another inter- 
esting program was presented on the 
afternoon of the same day by some of 
Mr. Hicks’s younger pupils, including 
Georgiana Doan, a youthful player who 
has appeared frequently in public in this 


section of the State: and a number of 
others. Mr. Hicks, who established 
studios here twenty years ago, is en- 


gaged with J. E. Maddy, art supervisor 
of the Richmond public schools, in pre- 
paring children for orchestral work.— 


Laura B. Gaston presented Mrs. Ear! 
Hart recently in piano recital before a 
large audience.—Pupils’ recitals were 
recently given by Norman Brown, Mil- 
dred Schalk, Ruth Peltz, Marjorie Beck 
and Cecilia Levert, piano; N. B. Walger, 
violin, ’cello and piano; and Samuel B. 
Garton, vocal, in the High School Audi- 
torium. ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





Niagara Falls and Rochester Bands 
Exchange Visits 


NIAGARA FALLs, N. Y., Aug. 4.—There 
was an exchange of civic band courtesies 
between this city and Rochester, N. Y., 
on Sunday, July 29. The Niagara Falls 
Symphony Band, which is supported by 
the Shredded Wheat Company, gave a 
fine program at Genesee Valley Park 
that afternoon, and in the evening the 
Rochester Park Band played here on the 
historic State Park reservation. At 
Rochester 25,000 persons, it is estimated, 
heard the Falls Band play the “Rienzi” 
Overture and other numbers under the 
leadership of Edward D’Anna, and 7500 
persons heard the Rochester Band’s pro- 
gram, which included a Tchaikovsky 
Overture, an excerpt from César 
Franck’s “Redemption” and other num- 
bers under the baton of Theodore Dos- 
senbach. Katherine Williams played 
cornet solos. F. D. BOWMAN. 





Dykema Aids Community Music Groups 


MADISON, Wis., Aug. 4.—Extension of 
community music activities in numerous 
cities in America has come_ about 
through a tour of Prof. Peter W. Dy- 
kema, chairman of the Department of 
Public School Music, University of Wis- 
consin. That tour has been under the 
auspices of Community Service and the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. In numerous cities Mr. 
Dykema has consulted with music com- 
mittees of the local Community Service 
organization or with the executives of 
the playground or recreation systems. 
He has helped these groups to expand 
and to systematize their community 
music programs. In addition he has 
made numerous appearances as a direc- 
tor of community singing and a speaker 
on civic music. 

In aid of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Club, a concert was given in the ball- 
room of “The Orchards” the country 
home of Herman Diercks at Southamp- 
ton, L. I., on the evening of Aug. 1, by 


FEDERATED CLUBS SHOW 
ADVANCE IN IOWA STATE 


Progress Indicated in Figures Quoted at 
Meeting of Executive Board at 
Des Moines 


WATERLOO, Iowa, Aug. 4.—The State 
Federation of Music Clubs is now an 
organization of 2629 members, with 
fifty-two senior clubs and six junior 
clubs of 126 members, it was shown in 
figures quoted at the recent meeting of 
the executive board in Des Moines. 
Seven new senior clubs were reported by 
Mrs. George Judisch, first vice-president 
and chairman of the extension division. 

Maude Dudley of Waterloo was chosen 
chairman of the third district. Miss 
Dudley is the composer of the recently 
published patriotic song, “America, My 
Home,” and is chairman of the program 
committee of the Fine Arts Club. 

Mrs. Fred Hoffman of Ottumwa was 
chosen to succeed Mrs. Paul G. Clapp of 
Iowa City as second vice-president. She 
will have charge of the juvenile and 
junior music club work in Iowa. Mrs. 
J. J. Dorgan of Davenport was elected 
director of the American music club di- 
vision and Maude L. Eldredge of Des 
Moines director of the finance depart- 
ment. Mildred Gleason of Waterloo is 
a member of the executive board. 

Sheldon Minnick of Ames was author- 
ized by the board to complete a State 
music directory and to co-operate with 
Edgar R. Harlan, curator of the State 
Historical Museum, in completing a file 
of Iowa composers and compositions. 

All affiliated clubs were urged to ob- 
serve music week as designated by the 
National Federation. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 
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César Thomson Sends 
Greetings to America 


Deanaeveaecessene 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is with great pleasure that I shall 
again shortly find myself on your hos- 
pitable shores. I have conserved so ex- 
cellent a souvenir of the great American 
public, they gave me such wonderful re- 
ceptions and were so enthusiastic that I 
look forward with unprecedented pleas- 
sure to my American visit, feeling and 
knowing that we are Allies not only in 


Francis Rogers, baritone; Dusolina War but also in Art. _ 
Giannini, soprano, and Mrs. Rogers, ; CESAR THOMSON. 
reciter. Paris, July 28, 1923. 
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Louis Ganne 


PaRIs, July 29.—Louis Ganne, com- 
poser and conductor, died here on July 
16. Mr. Ganne was born at Bruxieres- 
les-mines in the Department of Allier, 
April 5, 1862. He was a pupil of Du- 
bois, Massenet and César Franck at 
the Paris Conservatoire, and a winner 
of the first prize in harmony. He was 
for a number of years conductor at the 
Monte Carlo Opera. His light opera, 
“Hans, the Flute Player,’ was given in 
America and he was also well known 
there for his mazurka, “La Czarina” 
which was popular a generation ago. 
He was the composer of a number of 
light operas and ballets and also of about 
150 pieces for the piano. 


Charles A. Kaiser 


Charles A. Kaiser, tenor, composer 
and teacher, and at one time soloist at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral—a position he 
held for fifteen years—died at Atlantic 
City last week after an illness of a week. 
Mr. Kaiser made his début in Germany 
and later sang with the London Sym- 
phony and with important organizations 
in this country. In 1899 he became di- 
rector of the New York Conservatory. 
He is survived by his widow, a brother 
and a sister. Interment was at White- 
stone, Queens, where Mr. Kaiser had 
lived for a number of years. 


Mme. Deschamps-Jehir 


PARIS, July 28.—Mme. Deschamps- 
Jehin, the well-known operatic mezzo- 
soprano, died at Monte Carlo on June 24. 
Mme. Deschamps-Jehin made her début 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie in Brus- 
sels in 1879. Among the réles which she 
created at that theater, at the Opéra 
here and the Opéra-Comique were Sa- 
lomé in “Hérodiade,” Uta in Reyer’s 
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“Sigurd,” Margared in “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
Dalila in “Samson et Dalila” and La 
Mere in “Louise.” 
Carlo Minetti 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Aug. 4.—Carlo 
Minetti, singer, vocal teacher and com- 
poser, died at his home in this city on 
July 31. He was the composer of sev- 
eral operas, one of which, “Edane the 
Fair,’ was chosen by a jury of musi- 
cians for entry in the preliminary con- 
tests conducted last year by the Opera 
in Our Language Foundation. 
RICHARD KOUNTZ. 


Richard Kaden 

DRESDEN, July 20.—Richard Kaden, 
composer and teacher, died here recently 
at the age of sixty-seven years. He 
was instructor in violin and ensemble 
at the Dresden Conservatory from 1872 
to 1883, and in the latter year became 
director of the Pedagogic Music School 
in this city, founded by Wera von Mert- 
schnitska, whom he later married. 


Mrs. George C. Bolles 


MIAMI, FLA., Aug. 4.—Madge Eliza- 
beth Terrell Bolles, wife of George C. 
Bolles, died in Los Angeles on July 27 
while on a pleasure trip with her hus- 
band, son and mother. Mrs. Bolles was 
soprano soloist at the First Baptist 
Church and was prominent in the musi- 
cal life of the State. She was a gradu- 
ate of Shorter College at Rome, Ga. 

A. M. FITZPATRICK. 





Hans Dreher 

Hans Dreher, piano teacher and or- 
ganist, died at his home in New York 
on July 22. He was born in Brooklyn 
forty-five years ago, 
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BALTIMORE THRONGS 
TO BAND CONCERTS 


Interest Grows in Municipal 
Programs Organized by 
Frederick R. Huber 


By Franz Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 6.—The nightly con- 
certs given by the Municipal Band, 
Charles E. Farson, conductor, attract 
thousands, including many _ children. 
This feature of civic music has been car- 
ried on successfully for several seasons 
by Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Di- 
rector of Music, Baltimore. Community 
interest is steadily growing, and the 


rivalry of neighborhoods in securing the 
concerts shows that the audiences find 





recreational and educational value in 
Standard music is 
being 


these programs. 
chosen, American compositions 
given due prominence. 


The band plays upon a portable stand 
set up in an open square. Folding chairs 


are arranged to accommodate a portion 
of the crowd. Words of the songs are 
projected upon a screen. 

Recently in the Italian section of the 
city an audience of 3000 persons joined 
in the singing of patriotic songs, old 
melodies and ballads of the day, led by 
Roy Hofmeister. When the well-known 
songs of Stephen Foster and other early 
American melodies were sung there was 
a cheer from the crowd and there was 
loud applause also for “Eventide,” an 
original composition by Mr. Farson. 

The closing recital of the summer 
schools of the Peabody Conservatory and 
the Johns Hopkins University at 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal] 
Church on July 28 gave the large audi- 
ence opportunity of hearing Dr. Herbert 
G. Knight, organist; Margaret Rabold, 
soprano, and Vivienne Cordero Friz, 
violinist, members of the teaching staff 
of the Peabody Conservatory. The pro- 
gram included organ compositions by 
Beethoven, Handel and Roger, which 
were given by Dr. Knight in authorita- 
tive style. Mrs. Rabold sang with her 
accustomed skill and charm songs by 
Mozart, Grieg and an attractive manu- 
script song, “Lullaby,” by Howard Rut- 
ledge Thatcher, teacher of harmony at 
the Peabody Conversatory. Mr. Thatcher 
was the accompanist and Mme. Friz 
played the violin obbligato to the Mozart 
aria. 


Ethel Leginska Plays in London 


Ethel Leginska, composer and pianist, 
during her recent visit to London, was 
heard in a musical program at Rayleigh 
House, Chelsea, the home of the Ameri- 
ean Chargé d’Affaires and Mrs. Post 
Wheeler. Miss Leginska was favorably 
received at her recent London recital in 
Aeolian Hall and in an appearance with 
the Ladies’ String Quartet at a concert 
in aid of the Studio Fund, when her 
Four Poems for String Quartet, after 
Tagore, were played. Before her depar- 
ture for Munich, where she will rest and 
study during five weeks, she was en- 
gaged as soloist for a concert under the 
baton of Sir Henry Wood at Queen’s 
Hall on Sept. 8. 








Daughter Born to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Price 


Mr. and Mrs. James M. Price, the 
former a well-known concert and ora- 
torio tenor, are receiving congratula- 
tions on the birth of a daughter. The 
child, who was born on July 12, will be 
named Jocelyn Priscilla. 





Appointed to Smith 


College 


Werner Josten 


Werner Josten has received the ap- 
pointment as head of the department 
of musical form at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., for the coming season. 
He is spending the summer at Westport, 
Conn. 


Return of Artists to Americas Shores Begins 
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fy - general exodus of musicians, which began in late May and continued for weeks with increasing vigor, has now died 
down and some of these who made the European pilgrimage are already returning. Among those prominent in the musical 
world who were aboard receft incoming liners were Jascha Heifetz, Anna Fitziu and Charles L. Wagner. The distinguished 
violinist (on left in above layout) mounted a nautical perch for the photographer’s benefit; the soprano is seen with a smal! 
feline friend, while Mr. Wagher, the manager for John McCormack, is giving a cheerful greeting to the famous New York 
skyline. Artists and impresario expressed satisfaction at being “home again.” 





Formation of American Opera Company 
Included in Rosing’s Eastman Plans 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 4.—The 
policy of the new operatic depart- 


ment at the Eastman School of Music 

of the University of Rochester was out- 

lined in a recent statement by Vladimir 

Rosing, Russian tenor, who will assume 

directorship of the opera school. The 

plan of the founder in¢cludes provision 
for the formation of an American opera 
company. 

“T have long cherished an ideal—to 
see perfection in operatic performance,” 
said Mr. Rosing. “In some senses, opera 
is the most complete musical art, because 
it combines so many arts into one. There 
are the orchestral, vocal, dramatic, en- 
semble, costume, scenic, choral arts and 
that of movement. Harmonize sound, 
color, form, and you have the most com- 
plete artistic achievement. 

“Many opera directors do not seem to 
realize that opera is drama set to music, 
and that the only justification of opera 
lies in perfect dramatization. The per- 
former who essays every part, important 
or of less importance, every member of 
the chorus, should be histrionically right; 
should be suited to his or her part vocal- 
ly, physically, in movement, in dress. 
This ensemble exactness and suitability 
constitute the goal which we desire to 
reach here in the Eastman School of 
Music.” 

Mr. Rosing emphasized his approval 
of the plan to make the school an insti- 
tution for the development of native art. 
“T am a strong advocate,” he continued, 
“of a national opera for every country, 
sung in the language of its people. It 
was early agreed in my discussions of 
this project with Mr. Eastman that what- 
ever development we achieve here shall 
not be international in character, but 
American. So we shall give the twelve 
scholarships which we are offering to 
American singers only. 

“We are setting out to lay a founda- 
tion on which we hope to upbuild an 
important American art development 
and on which we hope to establish an 
American art company for the produc- 
tion of opera. I wish to gather a com- 
pany of young artistic singers who will 
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work with me theoretically and prac- 
tically for a period of two years, during 
which time we shall strive to make an 
ensemble as perfect as possible. After 
this time, should a company be formed, 
those who have studied with me will be- 
come leading members.” 

Mr. Rosing stated that he is about to 
take out his first papers for naturaliza- 
tion as an American citizen. He will 
continue his recital work, curtailing his 
tour for this season to two months. 





Give Benefit Concert at Long Lake, N. J. 


LONG LAKE, N. J., Aug. 4.—Lillian 
Glass, .mezzo-soprano, pupil of Mme. 
Viafora; Louis Victor Rousseau, tenor; 
Eugene Bernstein, pianist; Beaumont 
Glass, violinist, and Michael Lamberti, 
’cellist. were the artists in a recent at- 
tractive concert at the Community House 
for the benefit of the Ann May Memorial 
Hospital and the Community House 
Maintenance Fund. The hall was crowd- 
ed and there was pronounced enthusi- 
asm, many encores being demanded. 
Miss Glass sang numbers by Massenet, 
Barnby, Tosti and others and “Spring,” 
a ballad composed by Katharine Schuy- 
ler Ahnelt. Mr. Rousseau’s songs in- 
cluded “E lucevan le _ stelle,” from 
“Tosca,” and instrumental trios also 
added to the interest of the concert. 








Acclaim Operetta in Richmond, Ind. 


RICHMOND, IND., Aug. 4.—Two suc- 
cessful performances of the operetta, 
“The China Shop,” by Arthur A. Penn, 
were recently given in St. Andrew’s 
Auditorium under the baton of Joseph 
M. Richter, organist of St. Andrew’s, 
and attracted capacity audiences. The 
entertainment was organized in honor 


of Monsignor F. A. Roell of St. 
Andrew’s, who recently returned from a 
visit to Rome. Leona Buening, in a 
leading r6éle, carried off the histrioni 
and vocal honors. The duets sung by 
Miss Buening and Raymond Geier, 
tenor, were warmly acclaimed. Others 
included in the cast were Urban Gause- 
pohl, William and Frank Kahle, George 
Zwissler, Henry Neuchter, T. J. Roell, 
Matilda Feldman, Mrs. Henry Knauber, 
Mrs. James Oates, and Elizabeth Gegan. 
A large and well trained chorus assisted 
materially in the success of the perform- 
ances. ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 


Mordkin to Visit America 


Michael Mordkin, dancer, has signed 
a contract to tour the United States and 
England in the coming season, according 
to a Moscow dispatch to the New York 
Times. He will be accompanied by Vic- 
torina Kreigher as his dancing partner 
and a company of fifteen other artists. 
A dispatch published by the Tribun: 
states that a new ballet for “Carmen” 
will be staged during the tour. 








Lima Artists Open Summer Series 


LIMA, OHIO, Aug. 4.—Irene Harruff 
Klinger, soprano; Dorothy Stolzenbach, 
pianist; Branson Harley Holmes, violin 
ist; Dr. Edgar Curtiss, ’cellist, and Vio 
let Bradley, pianist, gave the first of 2 
series of summer concerts at the Shaw 
nee Country Club on July 29. Mrs 
Klinger sang numbers by Proctor, Roger, 
Farley and Cox; Miss_ Stolzenbach 
played solos by Godard and MacDowe! 
ard Miss Bradley, Mr. Holmes and Dr 
Curtiss played the Allegro and Adagio 
of Mendelssohn’s E Minor Sonata. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 


Pittsburgh Violinist Married 


Max Shapiro of Pittsburgh, violinist 
was married on July 24 to Besse Green 
berg of McKeesport, Pa. Mr. Shapir 
will resume his teaching work in Pitts 
burgh in the fall. 
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plishment back of this name vouch 
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